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Art. I. A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Years 
1818, 1819, and 1820; accompanied by Geographical Notices 
of Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger. With a Chart of 
the Routes, and a Variety of Coloured Plates, illustrative of the 
Costumes of the several Natives of Northern Africa. By Capt. 
G. F. Lyon, R. N. companion of the late Mr. Ritchie. 4to. 
pp. 383. With Maps and Plates. 3/.3s. Boards. Murray. 
1821. 


Or™ as our attention has of late been drawn to books of 
travels in Africa, it is still so much of an “ undiscovered 
country,” that every new record of reiterated efforts to ex- 
plore it is sure of exciting an eagerness of perusal, though that 
labour is not equally certain of adequate reward. ‘Too much 
mournful disappointment and fatal termination have indeed 
characterized the recent attempts of our adventurous ex- 
plorers: yet, “* uno avulso, non deficit alter,” and fresh can- 
didates arise as others fail. One of our hardy sons of Neptune 
here calls on us to follow his steps in encountering unconge- 
nial danger, and artlessly forces from us our sympathy in his 
narrow and difficult escape. His detail is m truth simple 
and unpretending: it contains not one trace of professed au- 
thorship: it claims no merit in a literary point of view ; and it 
abounds neither with scientific disquisition nor with antiqua- 
rian discovery. Yet who among his readers will not acknow- 
lege that they have been deeply interested by the perusal of 
his narrative? If our estimate of its merits be correct, they 
consist chiefly in the unadorned and unaffected style of the 
composition in general, and particularly in those parts which 
relate without sentimental whining, or absurd attempts at 
pathos, the severe sufferings and perilous adventures sustained 
by the author in the prosecution of his journey. 

To the melancholy list of those unsuccessful enterprizes in 
pursuit of the mysterious source of the Niger, and the almost 
equally unknown city of ‘Tombuctoo, which have terminated 
in the premature loss of the accomplished travellers by whom 


they were undertaken, (names consecrated in the memories of 
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those who honour science and its votaries,) we are sorry to 
add Mr. Ritchie; who was appointed by the British govern- 
ment to conduct the mission of which Captain Lyon has pub- 
lished the account now before us. He was an amiable and 
able young man, and would have been in every respect quali- 
fied for the expedition, had he been gifted with a stronger 
constitution: but his health was too delicate to sustain the 
burning sun of Africa, and the intolerable privations of a 
journey over the desert ; and it is to this circumstance that we 
must attribute his unfortunate omission to take notes, or to 
mix in intercourse with the natives, without which the African 
traveller will collect but a scanty stock of information. 

Captain Lyon was serving (as a lieutenant) in the Mediter- 
ranean, when Mr. Ritchie arrived at Malta. Anxious to 
visit Africa, he volunteered to accompany that gentleman on 
his expedition; and his offer having been accepted, and the 
requisite leave obtained from the Admiralty, he joined Mr. R. 
at Tripoli, in November, 1818. It happened that Mukni, the 
Bey of Fezzan, a sort of political dependent on the court of 
Tripoli, was at the same time preparing to set out for Mor- 
zouk, the capital of his province ; and under his protection, by 
the recommendation of the 'Tripoline prince, (who appears to 
be peculiarly friendly in his dispositions towards the English, ) 
Mr. R.’s perilous expedition was to be commenced. ‘* With so 
powerful and friendly an ally,’ says the author, ‘we of course 
felt perfect security and confidence that all his flattering pro- 
fessions would be realized on our arriving in the kingdom of 
Fezzan,’ 

Of the city of Tripoli, Capt. L. does not affect to give any 
minute account; and indeed, after the interesting letters of 
Mrs. Tully, such a description would have been almost super- 
fluous: but, having now assumed the costume of-Tripoli, he 
was present at an annual festival of a most extraordinary tribe 
of fanatics, called Maraboots. ‘They are of two classes: 
ideots, who say and do whatever they please; and men who, 
by juggling and imposture, have obtained the exclusive right 
‘ of being the greatest rogues and nuisances to be met with.’ 
During their festival, while these wretches are parading about 
the streets, no Christian or Jew can safely make his appear- 
ance. 

‘ As I was in the dress of the country,’ says the author, 
‘ and very anxious to witness the whole of the ceremonies, I ven- 
tured to go out with our Dragoman, and to make my way to the 
mosque from which the procession was to set out. I certainly 
felt that my situation was a very dangerous one; but being re- 
solved on the attempt, and telling the man to follow me closely, I 
dashed in with the crowd, and succeeded in getting near the 
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Saints, who, with dishevelled hair, were rapidly turning round, 
and working themselves into a most alarming state of frenzy. A 
band of barbarous music was playing to them, while several men 
were constantly employed in sprinkling them with rose-water. 
Had I been discovered, my life would have been in very great 
jeopardy; but fortunately I was able to keep my countenance, 
and to pass unnoticed; and when the performers were suffici- 
ently inspired, sallied out with them, and followed through the 
streets. One had a large nail run through his face from one 
cheek to the other ; and all had bitten their tongues in so violent 
a manner as to cause blood and saliva to flow copiously. They 
were half naked, at intervals uttering short groans and howls ; 
and as they proceeded (sometimes three or four abreast leaning 
on each other), they threw their heads backwards and forwards 
with a quick motion, which caused the blood to rise in their faces, 
and their eyes to project from the sockets to a frightful degree. 
Their long black hair, which grew from the crown of the head 
{the other parts being closely shaven) was continually waving to 
and fro, owing to the motion of the head. One.or two, who were 
the most furious, and who continually attempted to run at the 
crowd, were held by a man on each side, by means of a rope, or 
a handkerchief tied round the middle. As we passed through 
one of the streets, a party of Maltese and other Christians were 
discovered on a terrace, and were instantly assailed by showers of 
stones. I observed that whenever the Maraboots passed the 
house of a Christain, they affected to be ungovernable, and en- 
deavoured to get near it, pretending they made the discovery by 
smelling out Unbelievers.’ 


Considerable delay took place in Mukni’s preparations. 
During this interval, Mr. Ritchie and his party made a short 
excursion to Benioleed, over the Gharian mountains; and 
Captain Lyon collected on this journey many interesting de- 
tails respecting the domestic economy of the Arabs, among 
which the most curious is his description of the subterranean 
villages or nests of caves inhabited by the Gharian tribes. A 
person unacquainted with the circumstance might cross the 
mountain without the slightest suspicion that it was the haunt 
of man, all the habitations being below the surface. ‘The 
upper soil is sand, and under this a large hole about twelve 
yards square is dug, to the depth of twenty-five feet; at the 
bottom of which are excavations into the perpendicular sides 
of the rock, according to the number and size of the families 
that are to lodge there. The only entrance is by a sloping 
passage, which is about thirty-six yards from the area, and 
opens above ground, rudely arched, and secured by a heavy 
door. ‘Their sheep and poultry are driven into this asylum at 
night, and the Pasha’s army (the present author invariably 


spells the word Bashaw) had recourse to the humane expedient 
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of suffocating the inmates, being unable to starve them out: 
About eight years ago, the Pasha of Tripoli commenced a hot 
attack on these ‘unfortunate mountaineers; and, being in 
small parties, they fell an easy prey to their invaders, who as 
usual gave them no quarter, all the prisoners having their 
throats.cut on being taken. When the poor wretches were 
suffocated im .their subterranean caves, as already men- 
tioned, itis said that the Pasha returned in triumph to 
‘Tripoli with twelve camel-loads ef heads! Yet this abomin- 
able wretch has not unfrequently been highly eulogized, and 
by British travellers. The fact is, however, that he is less 
sanguinary than the despots of Tunis and Algiers; and, 
though he waded up to his knees in blood, and obtained his 
power by the assassination of his brother, these are trifles 
for a Turk, and for a Turk he is considered as a good sort of 
man. : 

At last, on the 22d March, 1819, Mukni was ready. ‘The 
kafflé (caravan) consisted of about:200 men, with the same 
number of: camels ; and it was joined by several small parties 
of liberated negroes, who were delighted with the idea of 
returning to their native land, though with slender means of 
subsistence for so long an expedition. Several of the women 
with their young children had to walk a distance of two 
thousand miles over a stony desert, exposed to misery and 
privation of every kind. 

Voltaire describes the ro xaAov of the toad; and the Afri- 
can notion of beauty is little better, for to be very fat is with 
them to be very beautiful. ‘Captain L. gives this account of 
his interview with the fat wife of Sheikh Barood, the chief 
manager of Mukni’s affairs : 


‘ On my entrance she so veiled herself as to exhibit to advan- 
tage her arm, with all its gay ornaments ; and on my requesting to 
be favoured with a view of her face, she, with very little reluc- 
tance, gratified me. Her chin, the tip of her nose, and the space 
between her eyebrows, were marked with black lines; she was 
much rouged; her neck, arms, and legs, were covered with 
tattooed flowers, open hands, circles, the names of God, and of 
her numerous male friends. She had a multitude of gold ear- 
rings and ornaments, set with very bad and counterfeit jewels, 
and weighing all together, I should think, two or three pounds. 
Her shirt was of striped silk; and she had a rich purple silk bar- 
racan, or mantle, gracefully thrown round her, and fastened at 
the breast by a gold pin, with ornaments of the same metal sus- 

ended from it: all the other articles of finery which she possessed 
were displayed round the tent, whilst a multitude of poor thin 
wretches, resembling witches, sat round her in astonishment, 


never having in their lives seen such a paragon of perfection. 
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Like all other Arabs, they touched whatever pleased them 
most, one admiring this object, another something near it, so that 
our poor beHe was sometimes poked by a dozen fingers at once ; 
all, however, agreeing on one point, that she was beautifully and 
excessively fat, and I must say I never before beheld such a mon- 
strous mass of human flesh. One of her legs, of enormous size, 
was uncovered as high as the calf, and every one pressed it, ad- 
miring its solidity, and praising God for blessing them with sucha 
sight. I was received most graciously, and invited to sit close to 
her, when one of the first questions she asked. me was, if in my 
country the ladies were as fat and handsome as -herself? For the 
plumpness of my ccuntrywomen, I owned, with shame, that I 
never had seen one possessed of half such an admirable rotundity, 
which she took as a great compliment; but I. did not attempt to 
carry the comparison farther, though she was really very hand- 
some in face and features. She amused herself while speaki 
with playing on a kind of drum, made of clay, called Derbooka, 
dS 93 1,3, by beating with one hand, and playing with the fingers 
of the other; and perceiving that I was amused by it, she order- 
ed an old man to get up and dance. The females sang and 
clapped their hands in good time, and the dance went through a 
variety of figures, all equally indelicate. A woman then succeed- 
ed him, and in this respect quite threw him in the shade: but as I 
knew it to be the general mode of dancing in this part of Barbary, 
I of course applauded it. Lilla Fatma herself then thought proper 
to honour us with afew graceful attitudes in the same style ; but 
Mr. Ritchie’s entrance into the tent soon put a stop to the exhibi- 
tion, and the ceremony of veiling took place in the same manner 
as before. Fatma soon discovered a likeness between her late 
husband and Mr. Ritchie, from their being both very slender ; but 
unfortunately the resemblance failed in all other points, her former 
spouse being, at the time she was obliged to leave him by an order 
of the Bashaw, fifty years old, with a grey beard; while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Ritchie was but twenty-seven, and of a very fair 
complexion. She was at all events determined to be pleased with 
us ; and having sprinkled us with rose-water, allowed us to take 
our leave. On returning to our tent, we sent her some coffee, 
and a few lumps of sugar.’ 


Human imagination can scarcely conceive a country more 
sterile and hideous than that which the author and his party 
now had to traverse. It presented not a tint of verdure, but 
now and then a wadey (valley) with a little patch of cultiva- 
tion. Ona stony plain, destitute alike of food and of water 
for their camels, they encountered one of those dreadful szrocs 
which blow from the east or south-east across the desert; 
raising such storms of sand, that it was impossible to see 
twenty yards before them. 


‘ Sockna stands on an immense plain of gravel ; bounded to 
the south by the Soudah mountains, at about fifteen miles ; by the 
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mountains of Wadan about thirty miles to the eastward ; a distant 
range to the west; and those I have already mentioned on passing 
through to the north. Thetown is walled, and may contain 2000 
‘ersons: more than half the people we saw this day were from 

oon and Wadan. There are small projections from the walls, 
having loop-holes for musketry. It has seven gates, only one of 
which will admit a loaded camel. The streets are very narrow, 
and the houses are built of mud and small stones mixed, many of 
them having a story above the ground floor. A small court is 
open in the centre; and the windows, or more properly the doors, 
which open from this area, give the only light which the rooms 
receive. The water of Sockna is almost all brackish or bitter. 
There are 200,000 date trees in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, which pay duty ; also an equal number, not yet come 
into bearing, which are exempt. These dates grow in a belt of 


sand, at about two or three miles distant from the town, and are of | 


a quality far superior to any produced in the north of Africa.’ 


The caravan left Sockna on the 22d of April, and pro- 
ceeded over the Soudah mountains to a plain covered with 
white gravel ; presenting so perfect an horizon all round, that 
an astronomical observation might have been taken, as at sea. 
Such was the dryness of the air, also, that the blankets and 
barracans emitted electric sparks. — At Sebha, all the male 
population came out to salute the Sultan, for such is Mukni’s 
title in Fezzan. ‘The colour of the people here was that of 
Mulattoes. — On the 4th of May the kafflé entered Mofrzouk 
with much turbulent pomp and noisy ceremony, where k large 
house within the outward boundary of the town had been pre- 
pared for the travellers ; and they were visited by a number of 
people, who had been induced to believe that they were great 
men and had 30,000 dollars with them; ‘ whereas,’ says 
Captain Lyon, ‘ we had only 300, which were in Mukni’s 
hands, and knew not now to procure more.’ — They had been 
89 days on their march from Tripoli. 


‘ Our travelling pace was a walk of the horses, which generally 
got considerably in advance of the camels. At noon, or about 
that time, if we could find a tree, we stopped under it ; if not, we 
sat under the shadow of our horses. The Sultan was grand vic- 
tualler, and generally produced a bag of bread or dates, or the re- 
mains of his dinner of the day before. Each one then had a 
portion, not sufficient to be called a dinner, but to break his fast; 
and after eating and drinking a few mouthfuls of water, stretched 
himself out, and slept until the camels came up: the party then 
mounted and rode on. These rests were very refreshing to the 
men and horses; but the loaded camels never made any stop ; 
neither did the poor Negroes, who, with their wives and even little 
children, plodded on the whole day, over a burning soil, some- 
times for twenty, and often fer sixteen hours, whenever want of 
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water made a forced march necessary. Several of the smallest of 
the black children, though probably not more than four or five 
years of age, walked for many hours with great strength in the 
early part of the day, having but a few rags to cover them, and 
when unable to proceed further, were put on the camels for the 
remainder of the day. One of our party, a poor old man, totally 
blind, arrived safe at Morzouk from Tripoli. He had walked all the 
way over the rocks and plains, led by his wife, and was kept alive 
by the hope of once more hearing the voices of his countrymen. 

‘ When we stopped for the night, it was generally so contrived 
that we should lie in some spot where bushes might be found for 
the camels to browse upon; but even though there might be no 
wood or herbage, a wadey was always preferred, as more shelter- 
ed. Our tents were pitched, if the ground was sufficiently soft to 
admit the pegs, and our bales and chests so placed as to form a 
shelter for those who had no tents; affording a bulwark against 
the wind and sand. The little resistance offered by any interven- 
ing objects to the winds of the desert renders them very powerful, 
and the stillness of the night, in blowing weather, is particularly 
awful. The tents are no sooner pitched, than the camels are turn- 


ed out to feed on the thin and scattered bushes, and parties go to 


collect wood ; the horses are hobbled, watered from the skins, and 
then fed. Should there be no wood, camels’ dung is an excellent 
substitute,.as it burns like peat, and forms a very glowing fire. A 
hole is dug in the ground, and three stones so placed as.to sup- 
port the little copper pot. Cusscussou or Bazeen is then prepared. 
The Sultanesses are no contemptible cooks, and they. made every 
evening an excellent supper for their master.. When no fire is to 
be had, Zumeeta is prepared with water and oil, and so eaten. We 
usually managed, in an evening, to make a little coffee, of which 
Mukni always came and partook; and as soon as he left the tent, 
his slaves and people generally succeeded him, wishing also to taste 
some. If we had time, we occasionally drank a cup of it in the 
morning fasting, which we found, in the most sultry weather, pre- 
vented thirst. I observed, that we never required water if we ab- 
stained from eating in the early part of the day, and I thus account 
for the Arabs drinking so little: on the contrary, if any quantity 
of water is taken on an empty stomach, the person who indulges in 
it suffers great thirst for the remainder of the day. When hot, it 
is much better to drink from the palm of the hand, which prevents 
the possibility of taking too great a draught at once. It is very 
refreshing, after along day’s journey, to be well oiled all over ; and 
a wet cloth applied to the back of the neck relieves the fulness of 
the head, after being many hours exposed to the sun.— Horses 
should not be brought near the wells until it is their turn to drink ; 
if they are kept in sight of the water, without being able to reach 
it, they frequently become furious, and many of them greedily de- 
vour the mud. 

‘ The water is generally carried on camels set apart for that 
purpose, and having no other loads. The usual quantity is six 
gerbas, or water-skins, three on each side, one slung above the 
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other. Each of these skins is about fifty pounds in weight when 
full. Should the kafflé expect to be four or six days without 
finding water, every camel which carries goods has, in addition to 
its load, a skin on each side. In fact, horses generally occasion 
more trouble to a caravan than any thing else. The immense 
quantity of water necessary to be taken for them is always 
averaged at one camel for each horse, not including other loads of 
corn or dates for their food.’ 


Morzouk is a walled town, and contains gbout 2500 negro 
inhabitants. The castle, where Mukni resides, is an immense 
mud-building, rising to the height of 90 feet, but the apart- 
ments are small. ‘The best are those which are occupied by 
the Sultan, and which have the advantage of being white- 
washed, as well as ornamentally daubed with blotches of red 
paint. ‘The women have small rooms round a large court, 
where they grind corn, cook, and perform other domestic 
offices. * There are on the whole about 50 young women, 
all black and very comely ; guarded by five eunuchs, who keep 
up their authority by occasionally beating them.’— The follow- 


ing passage presents a striking picture of the sufferings which 
a traveller in Africa must undergo: 


‘ May 15th. —I was attacked with severe dysentery, which con- 
fined me to my bed during twenty-two days, and reduced me to 
the last extremity. Our little party was at this time miserably 
eat for we had only money sufficient for the purchase of corn to 

eep us alive, and never tasted meat, unless fortunate enough to 
kill a pigeon in the gardens. My illness was the first break up in 
our little community, and from that time it rarely happened that 
one or two of us were not confined to our beds. ‘The extreme 
saltness of the water, the poor quality of our food, together with 
the excessive heat and dryness of the climate, long retarded my 
recovery ; and when it did take place, it was looked on as a miracle 
by those who had seen me in my worst state, and who thought 
it impossible for me to survive. I was no sooner convalescent, 
than Mr. Ritchie fell ill, and was confined to his bed with an at- 
tack of bilious fever, accompanied with delirium, and great pain 
in his back and kidneys, for which he required repeated cupping. 
When a little recovered, he got up for two days, but his disorder 
soon returned with redoubled and alarming violence. He reject- 
ed every thing but water ; and, excepting about three hours in the 
afternoon, remained either constantly asleep, or in a delirious 
state. Even had he been capable of taking food, we had not the 
power of purchasing any which could nourish or refresh him. 
Our money was now all expended, and the Sultan’s treacherous 
plans to distress us, which daily became too apparent, were so 
well arranged, that we could not find any one to buy our goods. 
For six entire weeks we were without animal food, subsisting ona 
very scanty portion of corn and dates. Our horses were mere 
skeletons, 
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skeletons, added to which, Belford (Mr. R.’s attendant) became 
totally deaf, and so emaciated as to be unable to walk. 

‘ My situation was now such as to create the most gloomy ap- 
prehensions ; for I reflected that, if my two companions were to 
die, which there was every reason to apprehend, I had no money 
with which to bury them, or to support myself; and must in that 
case have actually perished from want, in a land of comparative 
plenty. My naturally sanguine mind, however, and above all, my 
firm reliance in that Power which had so mercifully protected me 
on so many trying occasions, prevented my giving way to de- 
spondency ; and, Belford beginning soon to rally a little, we united, 
and took turns in nursing and attending on our poor 0 gle 
At this time, having no servant, we performed for Mr. Ritchie and 
for ourselves the most menial offices, Mr. Ritchie being wholly un- 
able to assist himself.’ 


The heat was now excessive, being 108° of Fahrenheit ; and 
it was also the time of Rhamadan, the great fast, durin 
which the travellers were obliged to eat by stealth: for “ak 
is the bigotry of the Mohammedans, that even to swallow the 
saliva at this time is deemed wicked. Every day their situ- 
ation became more uncomfortable, and Mukni never gave 
them the slightest assistance; for in fact it was evident that 
he wished them all to die, in order to appropriate their effects 
to his own use. On one occasion, indeed, Mr. Ritchie, being 
destitute of money and provisions, ventured to ask him for a 
small supply ; when he answered as usual in a friendly man- 
ner, assuring them in the name of God that he had not, in 
consequence of the Pasha’s exactions, a single dollar remain- 
ing: though, while he made this protestation, he was leaning 
against a chest which was known to contain 4000. Yet even 
in this desolate region, where the common sentiments of the 
human mind seem to be extinct in every bosom, the forlorn 
visitors were cheered with the consolations of friendship, and 
a kind-hearted Mameluke supplied them with thirty dollars. 

If at this day any persons could be incredulous of the actual 
horrors of the slave-trade, the ensuing passage would force a 
melancholy conviction on their hearts : 


‘ At the end of this month, a large kafflé of Arabs, Tripolines, 
and Tibboo, arrived from Bornou, bringing with them 1400 slaves 
of both sexes and of all ages, the greater part being females. 
Several smaller parties had preceded them, many of whom also 
brought slaves. We rode out to meet the great kafflé, and to see 
them enter the town —it was indeed a piteous spectacle! These 
poor oppressed beings were, many of them, so exhausted as to be 
scarcely able to walk; their legs and feet were much swelled, and 
by their enormous size formed a striking contrast with their 
emaciated bodies. They were all borne down with loads of fire- 
wood ; and even poor little children, worn to skeletons by fatigue 
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and hardships, were obliged to bear their burthen, while many of 
their inhuman masters rode on camels, with the dreaded whip sus- 
wry from their wrists, with which they, from time to time, en- 
orced obedience from these wretched captives. Care was taken, 
however, that the hair of the females should be arranged in nice 
order, and that their bodies should be well oiled, whilst the males 
were closely shaven, to give them a good appearance on entering the 
town. Their dresses were simply the usual cotton wrappers, and 
even these, in many instances, were so torn, as scarcely to cover 
them.’ — 

‘ All the traders speak of slaves as farmers do of cattle. Those 
recently brought from the interior were fattening, in order that 
they might be able to go on to Tripoli, Benghazi, or Egypt : thus. 
a distance of 1600 or 1800 miles is to be traversed, from the time 
these poor creatures are taken from their homes, before they can 
be settled; whilst in the interior they may, perhaps, be doomed 
to pass through the hands of eight or ten masters, who treat them 
well or ill, according to their pleasure. These devoted victims, 
fondly hoping that each new purchaser may be the last, find per- 
haps that they have again to commence a journey equally long 
and dreary with the one they have just finished, under a burning 
sun, with new companions, but with the same miseries.’ 


From the traders who frequented Morzouk from various 
parts of Africa, the author was indefatigable in procuring 
information concerning the interior: but all the accounts which 
he received of the Tsad were so contradictory, that it became 
impossible to draw any positive inference from them. At last, 
the nephew of the Kadi, who had just arrived, furnished him 
with this statement : 


‘ « The Tsad is not a river, but an immense lake, into which 
many streams discharge themselves after the summer rains. It is 
then, for some months, of such extent, that the opposite shores 
cannot be seen, and the people catch many fish, and go about on 
it in boats. Inthe early part of the spring, when the great heats 
come on, it soon changes its appearance, and dries up, with the 
exception of a small rill. This streamlet, which runs through 
the centre of its bed, is called by the same name, and comes from 
the westward, taking an easterly direction ; but to what place he 
knows not.” 

‘ All the inhabitants of the villages on the borders of the lake 
go out and sow corn and esculent vegetables, which come to ma- 
turity, and are gathered in before the rainy season, as in Egypt, 
after the flowing of the Nile, which he has seen. He had himself 
observed the people getting in their harvest on the same ground 
which he had, only a few months before, known to be covered 
with water. 

‘ The rivers which, he says, flow into the lake after the rains, 
appear to be torrents from the mountains, as he never observed 


more than the small stream I have mentioned in the dry season. 
‘ The 
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¢ The Tsad is also called the Gambarro after it quits Birnie, and 
even there it is as frequently called the Nil.’ 


Among the natives, a remarkable unanimity prevails as to 


the identity of the Niger and the Nile of Egypt. 


‘¢ The Nil, Goulbi, Joliba or Kattagum, runs from Tembuctoo, 
through Melli in the country of the Fellata; thence to Kebbi, 
which is three days north of Nooffy: past this place or country, it 
runs to Yaowri, which is seven days east; from thence to Fendah, 
a Fellata country S.W. of Kashna, which latter kingdom it passes 
at thirteen days south of the capital. It again makes its appear- 
ance at Kattagum, four days W.S.W. of the capital of Bornou, 
where it runs into a lake, called the Tsaad. Beyond this lake, a 
large river runs through Baghermee, and is called the Gambarro 
and Kamadakoo; the word Nil being also used for the same 
stream. — Thus far are we able to trace the Nil, and all other ac- 
counts are merely conjectural. All agree, however, that by one 
route or other, these waters join the great Nile of Egypt, to the 
southward of Dongola.’ 


Of Tombuctoo, Timbuctoo, or Tembuctoo, as it is here 
spelt, Captain L. obtained from the same sources many 
curious particulars. It is distant 90 days’ march from Mor- 
zouk, but is not so large a town as it has been imagined ; and 
the native merchants, whom the Captain consulted, account 
for the extravagant estimate of its population thus. The 
caravans from different places of the interior remain there 
during the rainy season, or till their goods are sold, and are 
therefore obliged to build huts or houses, which are erected in 
a few days ; and thus 10,000 or 15,000 inhabitants may in the 
course of a month be added to the population. 

No tidings could be learnt of Mr. Park: but the sup- 
position that he had been or was still confined by the Sultan, 
on account of his skill in surgery, the people maintained to 
be unfounded; because they said that it would be quite im- 
possible for him or any other white man to be detained there 
unknown to the traders, who enter every house, not excepting 
that of the Sultan himself. | 

Poor Ritchie’s malady now rapidly gained ground. Captain 
Lyon also was severely attacked with a liver-complaint; and 
Belford, an Englishman from the dock-yard of Malta, who 
was one of this unfortunate party, was so emaciated as to be 
unable to walk. On the 20th of November, Mr. Ritchie 
expired. 


‘ Having performed the last sad duties to our unfortunate 
friend, we returned home to pass a day of misery. It was necessary 
to distribute food to the poor who surrounded our door in great 
numbers, and we had no money even to purchase a morsel for 
ourselves ; 
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ourselves ; Yussuf’s kindness again having supplied our wants, 
I succeeded in getting the house a little more quiet. Within an 
hour after the funeral had taken place, a courier arrived from 
Tripoli bringing a truly welcome letter, announcing that a further 
allowance of-1000/. had been made by our government towards 
the expense of the mission. Had this letter reached us a little 
eeorer many of our troubles and distresses would have been pre- 
vented.’ 


Captain L. now found himself under the necessity of 
returning to England; for, although the additional grant of 
1000/. could easily have been converted into money at Tri- 
poli, this measure would have rendered a journey thither ne- 
cessary, and after all it would have been insufficient to carry 
him through Africa. Under these circumstances, the missicn 
became abortive with regard to its primary objects, and Capt. 
Lyon, could only resolve on a short progress into the interior. 

Here, perhaps, we ought to remark that it appears to be the 
opinion of those by whom the expedition was planned, and 
by whom Mr. Ritchie was appointed to the conduct of it, that 
he ought to have set off from Tripoli six weeks sooner. This 
delay was occasioned by the injudicious measure of waiting 
for Mukni, and of stopping at Mofrzouk, a town which is per- 
haps the unhealthiest part of Fezzan: the mean temperature 
at two P. M. being frequently, for six or seven months, from 
106° to 133°. It seems agreed that they should have pro- 
ceeded without delay to Bornou, so as to have arrived in that 
province about the period of the tropical rains, which render 
the air cool and pleasant, and produce an abundance of veget- 
able food. 

It may be useful to future travellers through these uninvit- 
ing regions to be told, on the present writer’s authority, that 
the adoption of the Moorish costume was by no means a suf- 
ficient safeguard either at Tripoli or Magzouk, or in the 
African interior; and that Mr. Ritchie ant his companions 
found it requisite also to conform to all the duties of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. 


‘ The circumstance of our having come from a Christian coun- 
try, which we always acknowledged, frequently rendered us liable 
to suspicion: but by attending constantly at the established 
prayers, and occasionally acknowledging the divine mission of 
Mohammed, or, more properly, by repeating ‘‘ There is no God 
but God, Mohammed is his Prophet,” we were enabled to over- 
come all doubts respecting our faith. 

‘ In attending the mosque we found that it was not necessary 
for us to use any prayers addressed to, or in praise of, Moham- 
med; the three which are recited by day being in an under 
voice, and the morning and evening ones only being —- 
aloud. 
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aloud. These latter we easily avoided, and during the others we 
made use of what orisons we pleased, only taking particular care 
that our prostrations and outward observances should be at the 


proper times. The only prayer we ever recited audibly was the 
‘‘ Fatha,” or first chapter of the Koran, the sentiments of which 
are really beautiful.’ 


Captain L. and Belford set out on the 14th of December, 
under the Sultan’s teskera (order), on a journey to the south- 
ward, through Traghan and Zuela to the eastward. The 
former place is celebrated for its springs ; and several people 
left their work to accompany the strangers to these springs, 
which were the pride of Fezzan, that they might enjoy the 
surprize and admiration of those who now first saw them. 
They consisted, however, merely of four ponds, 30 or 40 feet 
in diameter, covered with a green crust, and containing innu- 
merable frogs. — At Zuela, the latitude of which by solar 
observation is 26° 11° 48”, a town containing three good 
mosques and three gates, Captain L. was attended ‘ by an 
ideot, who took,’ he says, ‘ a particular fancy to me; and my 
reputation as a good man became established in consequence, 
it having been invariably remarked that he never distinguished 
any person by his notice who was not deserving of it.’ — At 
a wretched mud-village called Terboo, where every human 
being appeared wasted to a skeleton by poverty and wretched- 
ness, the author observed at the gate a blacksmith with his 
forge, and found that he was preparing to perform a surgical 


. . 5 + . 
operation for a diseased liver, by burning the side of the 


patient with a red hot iron. . 
Tegerry is the southern limit of Fezzan, and here the cul- 
tivation of the palm ceases, but the dates are excellent. The 
latitude of this town is 24° 4’ N., and it is the resting-place of 
kafflés from Bornou and Soudan. ‘The substitutes for corn 
here are gaphooly (a species of corn) and barley. At 
Gatrone, Coon Lyon met the Ghrazzie, a band of slave- 
hunters, with Mukni’s eldest son at their head, and amounting 
to 100 horsemen and 400 infantry. ‘Their booty consisted of 
800 lean cripples, between 2000 and 3000 maherries (a lighter 
variety of the camel), and 500 asses. ‘They had been six 
months absent, and had over-run the country of the Tibboo ; 
whom the author describes as an inoffensive race, inhabiting 
houses of palm-leaf mats, subsisting on dates, and the flesh of 
goats and camels, but, according to the Arab accounts, unac- 
quainted with marriage, their women being in common, and 
having no knowlege of a God. One or two of these people 
being questioned by Captain Lyon, they admitted that there 
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was a great Spirit, but laughed when asked where he was to be 
found. 


‘ The plan adopted by the Arabs in taking these people is de- 
scribed in the following manner : — They rest for the night, two or 
three hours’ ride from the village intended to be attacked ; and 
after midnight, leaving their tents and camels with a small guard, 
they advance, so as to arrive by daylight ; they then surround the 
place, and, clesing in, generally succeed in taking all the inhabit- 
ants. As those who elude the first range have also to pass several 
bodies placed on the look-out, and armed with guns, their chance 
of escape is almost impossible. On a rising ground, at a conve- 
nient distance, is placed a standard, round which are stationed 
men prepared to receive and bind the captives, as they are 
brought out by those who enter the town: when bound, the pil- 
lagers return for fresh plunder. In the course of one morning, a 
thousand or fifteen hundred slaves have sometimes been procured 
m this manner, by two or three hundred men only. When the in- 
habitants are all secured, the camels, flocks, and provisions, come 
into requisition; and these dreaded Arabs march on and conquer 
other defenceless hordes, in the same manner.’ 


The young Tibboo girls are described as of agile and ele- 
gant forms, and of a lighter complexion than other negroes. 
The men have intelligent features, but are too slight in their 
structure to be of high value in the slave-market. These 
people are dispersed over Bornou, Waday, Borgoo, and the 


southern parts of Fezzan. 


Who can avoid a shudder at the recital of the circumstances 
wf 


attending the arrival of the Ghrazzie at  eeee ? 


‘ The square near the Castle presented quite a novel appear- 
ance, being filled with above 1000 Maherries. The town was all 
alive, and formed a very amusing spectacle. Merchants from 
neighbouring countries, Tibboo, Tuarick, Arabs, and camels, were 
all in motion at once, while the poor negroes, who occasioned the 
assemblage of so many strangers, sat naked and shivering in the 
sun, and were oiled all over to better their appearance. Some 
were paraded for sale, whilst others went about with broken pots 
to collect the blood of the numerous camels, which people were 
slaughtering, and which, on being baked over a fire, they eagerly 
swallowed. Such skeletons as were seen amongst them might 
really have moved the pity even of their owners. Slaves were 
selling as low as ever, and the market was full: a fine girl of 
thirteen years of age was worth about thirty-five dollars; a boy of 
the same age about fifteen or twenty ; occasionally the price was 
greater for the females, if particularly handsome ; but boys seldom 
‘ rose higher than the sum I have mentioned. ’— 

‘ About this time I frequently visited the slave-markets, which 
are conducted with the same degree of indifference to the feelings 


of the captives as at Tripoli. There are many auctioneers, 
15 we 
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| 
well for slaves as for other articles of trade; each runs from side 
to side of the street, crying in a shrill voice the price last bidden, 
and standing on tiptoes: should he be selling a slave, the poor 
creature follows him at a trot, like a dog, to the different groups of 
merchants who are sitting on the sand.’ 


| Our intelligent traveller, during his sojourn at ar, poo sf 


and his journey to the extremity of Fezzan, collect any 
curious particulars, for which we must refer our readers to his : 
book. Among the notices with which it abounds of the 
natives of these desolate countries, we must particularly men- 
tion his description of the ‘Tuarick, who inhabit some of the He 
oases of the desert. 
Having thus extracted from Captain Lyon’s unaffected but 
impressive narrative such topics as we conceived might convey 
novel and interesting information, we must conclude our | 
article as we began it, with sincere commendations of the zeal } 
and perseverance with which he prosecuted his enterprize, and 
of the fidelity and simplicity with which he has recorded it. 1] 
We have perused the volume, however, with mixed sensations. 
The sufferings of one part of our unhappy species whose lot 
has been cast in those unblest regions, contrasted with the 
brutality and ferocious ignorance of the other, raised, as we 
turned over its pages, alternate horror and commiseration in 
our bosoms. Yet we console ourselves, not in the affected 
cant of optimism, but with a rational confidence in the gradual i 
amelioration of human things, that a series is proceeding, | 


~~ 





ee a 


ae | which, beginning with the civilization of the negro-tribes, ) 
may terminate in the triumph of humanity and virtue over | 
the multiplied difficulties which for the present impede its 
progress. If so delightful a consummation may be expected, | 
we repeat that it can proceed only from the amelioration of 
the negro-states, by cultivating among them the arts of peace, | 
and imparting to them the advantages of commercial inter- 
) course. Our opinion is not built on a frail foundation, for 
| it is supported by those who are most competent to speak on | 
the subject; and, among these, we conceive that it derives no 
slight confirmation from the concurring sentiment of the most 
virtuous and enlightened of African travellers, the amiable 
| and lamented Burckhardt. 1 

















Art. II. Specimens of the Russian Poets, with Preliminary Re- 
marks, and Biographical Notices. Translated by John Bowring, 
F.L.S. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Hunter. 1821. 


NTIL the appearance of this little volume, we confess we 
were not aware that Russia had made such progress in 

the cultivation of poetical talent as is here displayed ; and to 
find 
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find a wreath of such blooming and fragrant flowers amid the 
perpetual snows of the north is peculiarly gratifying. Indeed, 
when we advance in our reflections from the mere pleasure of 
the discovery to its remoter consequences, we cannot but 
attach very considerable interest to the present publication ; 
since we are far from sharing in the contemptuous and (we | 
may add) ignorant appreciation of the value of poetry, in a 
national point of view, which occasioned the degrading 
remark of the treasurer of Elizabeth, respecting the reward 
bestowed on one even of her greatest poets. At the same 
time, perhaps, we do not, on the other hand, quite agree 
with the romantic Scotchman who would have been satis- 
fied with writing the ballads of his country, whoever made 
the laws; nor do we attach implicit credit to the stories of the 
foundation of Thebes by the music of Amphion, or of the 
patience and taste infused into the brute creation by the strains 
of Orpheus. Still we have no record of the infancy and 
gradual civilization of states, either in the old or the new 
world, which does not bear testimony to the material effect 
of poetry in softening the rude manners of the early inhabit- 
ants, and in preparing the way for the restraints of morals as 
well as of laws. Poetry is, confessedly, more than the orna- 
ment of society: it is one important element of the education 
of the human mind; and for ever will it have a great and 
visible influence on the formation of national character. 

If all this be true, and if it receives confirmation from the 
fact of those nations making but a lingering progress in the 
arts of politeness and the refinements of social intercourse, 
who have been deficient in the production of popular songs 
and poems, we cannot hesitate to express a wish that our 
northern friends and relations in the new world would pre- 
sent us with an American Anthology, in any degree equal to 
that which has been here gathered among the frosts of Russia. 
Till this be done, we may refer our readers who are desirous 
of knowing something of the present state of trans-Atlantic 
poetry to our Review for November, 1820, p. 297., where we 
have given a summary view of it as far as our acquaintance 
with the subject enabled us to speak. 

It is difficult indeed to rate too highly the importance of 
any diffusive means of civilization in the vast empire of the 
north. If, as it seems too probable, that empire is destined. 
to increase in consolidated power as well as in extent, — if 
the fates of Europe, in a great measure, are not only connected 
with her own but in some degree suspended on them, — it 
must be of the last consequence to the happiness of the most 
civilized portion of the world, to find such an empire improv- 
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ing in the arts of peace; and above ali other arts, in that 
which has the most decided influence in ameliorating the dis- 
positions, and refining the manners, of those who direct the 
energies of armed millions : — nay, with due progress of im- 
provement, in rescuing those millions themselves from the 
character of mere military machines, and endowing them with 
the thousand sympathies that belong to the heart of cultivated 
man. Hand in hand with Religion, and assisted and en- 
couraged by good government, (to whose support, and to 
the lightening of whose burden, it may in turn lend the most 
material aid,) Poetry can hardly be estimated too preciously 
as the instrument of civil good; and we venture to cherish 
the pleasing dream that, in process of time, when the prin- 
ciples of rational liberty are better understood and more 
extensively diffused over social life, Poetry also will be seen as 
the uniform attendant on the peaceful virtues : not decoratin 
the blood-stained car of the conqueror with laurels, but 
recommending, and rendering delightful, the wholesome 
restraints of free and happy forms of government. 

In a very well-written introduction, the translator of the 
compositions before us has given us much information con- 
cerning the progress of poetry in Russia. We quote his 
opening paragraph. 


‘ When the subject of this volume occupied my attention, my 
plan was an extensive.one. I designed to write a general history 
of Russian literature. It seemed a most interesting object to 
trace the progress of letters in a country which had emerged, as 
it were instantaneously, from a night of barbarism, to occupy a 
situation in the world of intellect, not contemptible, even when 
compared with that of southern nations ; but singularly striking as 
contrasted with the almost universal ignorance which pervaded 
the immense empire of the Tzars before Peter the Great gave it 
the first impulse towards civilization. That purpose I have not 
wholly abandoned ; but I have deemed it desirable, as a prior step, 
to publish a few translations of the poetry of a people, the political 
influence of whose government on the rest of Europe has been 
long moving with bo ey strides, and will soon be more sensibly 
felt. If they are deemed deserving of attention, some desire will 
perhaps be excited to know more about their authors ; but should 
these specimens be considered worthless, little curiosity can be 
felt to ascertain how, and when, and by whom they were written.’ 


We can assure Mr. Bowring, with great pleasure, that we 
see no chance whatever of his work being undervalued, in its 
general importance and success, by any person of sufficient in- 
tellect and taste to judge of its merits. We encourage him 
most warmly, therefore, to proceed in his ‘ extensive plan,’ 
and to favour the English reader with a ‘ general history of 

Rev. Oct. 1821. «K Russian 
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Russian literature.’ Of the Russian language he seems the 
critic as well as the translator. Meanwhile, we must be con- 
tented with what we are here taught. — To enable our readers 
to judge of the sort of information conveyed in Mr. Bowring’s 
introduction, and still farther extended in his useful appendix, 
we shall quote a passage or two, which contain sketches of 
several distinguished Russian poets. After having mentioned 
Lomonosov*, ‘ whose works have been collected in six vo- 
Jumes,’ — Somorokov his jealous rival, — Von Visin, ‘who has 
made Moliere his model,’ — and ‘ Kheraskov, who holds a 
high rank among the lyric poets of Russia,’ — Mr. B. thus 
proceeds : 


‘ But of all the poets of Russia, Derzhavin is in my conception 
entitled to the very first place. His compositions breathe a high 
and sublime spirit ; they are full of inspiration. His versification 
is sonorous, original, characteristic ; his subjects generally such 
as allowed him to give full scope to his ardent imagination and 
lofty conceptions. Of modern poets, he most resembles Klop- 
stock: his Oda Bog, Ode on God, with the exception of some of 
the wonderful passages of the Old Testament, ‘* written with a 
pen of fire,” and glowing with the brightness of heaven, passages 
of which Derzhavin has frequently availed himself, is one of the 
most impressive and sublime addresses I am acquainted with, on a 
subject so pre-eminently impressive and sublime. The first poem 
which excited the public attention to him was his Felizia. 

‘ Bogdanovich has obtained the title of the Russian Anacreon. 
His Dushenka (Psyche) is a graceful and lovely poem. He has 
also written several dramatic pieces. 

‘ Bobrov was well acquainted with the literature of the south of 
Europe, and has transfused many of its beauties into his native 
tongue. Our English writers especially have given great assist- 
ance to his honest plagiarism. His Khersonida, an oriental epic 
poem, is not so good as Lalla Rookh, but it is very good notwith- 
standing. 

‘ The name of Kostrov closes the list of the most eminent 
among the deceased poets of Russia. He died, not long ago, in 
the meridian of his days. He had made an admirable translation 
of Homer, and was engaged in a version of Ossian, which he left 
unfinished : the conclusion has since been added by Gniedich.’ 


Among the living writers, (perhaps among all the writers 
of Russia,) Karamsin holds the highest place. Mr. Bowring’s 
account of him is interesting, but we cannot here insert it, and 
can only allude to his ‘ History of Russia ;’ which, as 
to Mr. B., is ‘ the first and best literary work’ ever produce 
‘in the country which it celebrates.’ We rejoice to hear that 





* The father of Russian poetry, Lomonosov, or Broken Nose! 
an inauspicious title ! — * minus aptus acutis Naribus.” 
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such a man ‘has been loaded with honours and distinctions ;’ 
and we augur well for the future amelioration of a govern- 
ment, which has the sense and spirit thus to patronize liter- 
ature. Let us not be ominously reminded of the days of 
Augustus, and of the Decline and Fall of Rome so soon sub- 
sequent to that period; the prophets of ill should remem- 
ber the difference between a Christian and a Heathen state; 
and let us imbibe a reasonable confidence of better results, 
however threatening the prospect may be in some quarters at 
present. 
We go on with the account of living Russian authors. 


‘ The peculiar excellence of the Russian fabulists has been 
mentioned. Somorokov and Khemnitzer, Dmitriev and Krilov, 
are the most distinguished among them. Dmitriev, who is still 
living at Moscow, has published a great number of fables and bal- 
lads. His style is easy, harmonious, and energetic ; some of his 
compositions have a sublimer character; his religious poetry is 
dignified and solemn ; his elegies are tender and affecting. 

‘ Krilov holds an office in the imperial library at Petersburg. He 
is well known to the dons vivans of the English club. His heav 
and unwieldy appearance is singularly contrasted with the shrewd- 
ness and the grace of his writings. He has published one volume 
of fables, remarkable for their spirit and originality. He now em- 
ploys himself in translating Herodotus, having, at an advanced 
period of life, first entered on the study of the languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

‘ Zhukovskij has printed some poetical translations of peculiar 
excellence. His Ziudmilla (an imitation of Leonora) is deemed 
more beautiful and forcible than the original itself. Biirger ap- 
pears to have captivated him. He has written on a variety of sub- 
jects, and is now engaged as a companion to the Grand Dukes. 

‘ I believe Batiushkov is now in Italy. His. most celebrated 
composition is his Address to his Penates, which will be found in 
the present volume. As it introduces in a very agreeable manner 
the most eminent of the Russian poets, and contains some allusion 
to Russian manners, it will not, I hope, be without interest to the 
English reader.’ 


We shall present that reader with an extract from the poem 
in question : — but we must begin with the Ode to the Deity 
by Derzhavin. 

‘ Gop.* 
‘ O Thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being 





‘* This is the poem of which Golovnin says in his narrative, that 
it has been translated into Japanese, by order of the emperor, and 
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Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all, — supporting, — ruling o’er, — 
Being whom we call Gop — and know no more ! 


‘ In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep — may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays — but, God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure : — none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


‘ Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ; — Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation : — all 
Sprung forth from Thee : — of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin : — all life, all beauty Thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


‘ Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. * 





















is hung up, embroidered with gold, in the Temple of Jeddo. I 
learn from the periodicals, that an honour something similar has 
been done in china to the same poem. It has been translated 
into the Chinese and Tartar languages, written on a piece of rich 
silk, and suspended in the imperial palace at Pekin. 

‘ There is in the first verse a variation from the original, which 
does not accord with my views of the perfections of the Deity.’ 

‘* The force of this simile can hardly be imagined by those 
who have never witnessed the sun shining, with unclouded splen- 
dor, in a cold of twenty or thirty degrees of Reaumur. A thou- 
sand and ten thousand sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the 
brightest diamond, play on the surface of the frozen snow; and 
the slightest breeze sets myriads of icy atoms in motion, whose 
glancing light, and beautiful rainbow-hues, dazzle and weary the 
eye.’ 
‘A mil- 
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‘ A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them ? Piles of crystal light — 
A glorious company of golden streams — 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night.’ 


We cannot be insensible to the deep and aweful strain of 
piety which breathes in this effusion: but we are obliged to 
judge the translator, in one instance, out of his own mouth, 
and to remind him that whatever /7s notions of the ‘ perfec- 
tions of the Deity’ may be, he was bound to give those of 
Derzhavin ; and this general truth becomes of more peculiar 
application and force, when, according to the translator’s 
‘* own showing,” the poem is hung up in the temple of Jeddo 
as a sort of confession of Russian Faith. We hope that Mr. 
Bowring will remember what we have said, and weigh it well, 
before he conceives himself at liberty to make any such im- 
portant alterations of the original in his future versions, 
which we trust will be numerous. 

In a fine poem by Derzhavin, intitled ‘ The Waterfall,’ 
tributes worthy of their military genius and peculiar charac- 
ters are here paid to the fame of Romanzov and of Potemkin. 
We receive the following stanzas with especial gratification 
(for the reasons given at the beginning of this article) from a 
Russian poet: 


‘ Happy, if always combating for right 
When combating with glory : happy he 
Whose sword knew mercy in the bloodiest fight, 
His shield an Aégis for an enemy. 
Centuries to come shall celebrate his fame, 
And ‘ Friend of Man’ shall be his noblest name. 


‘ Dear let his memory be, and proud his grave ! 
And this his epitaph: — “* He lived, he fought 
For truth and fe foremost of the brave, 
Him glory’s idle glances dazzled not ; 

"Twas his ambition, generous and great, 
A life to life’s great end to consecrate !” 


‘ O glory! glory ! mighty one gn earth! 
How justly imaged in this waterfall ! 
So wild and furious in thy sparkling birth, 
Dashing thy torrents down, and dazzling all ; 
Sublimely breaking from thy glorious height, 
Majestic, thundering, beautiful and bright. 
_F ‘ How 
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‘ How many a wondering eye is turned to thee, 
In admiration lost ;— short-sighted men! 
Thy furious wave gives no fertility’; 
Thy waters, hurrying fiercely through the plain, 
Bring nought but devastation and distress, 
And leave the flowery vale a wilderness. 


‘ O fairer, lovelier is the modest rill, 
Watering with steps serene the field, the grove — 
Its gentle voice as sweet and soft and still 
As shepherd’s pipe, or song of youthful love. 
It has no thundering torrent, but it flows 
Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. 


‘ To the wild mountain Jet the wanderer come, 
And, resting on the turf, look round and see, 
With sadden’d eye, the green and grassy tomb, 
And hear its monitory language: he — ; 
He sleeps below, not famed in war alone ; 
The great, the good, the generous-minded one.’ 


Can we resist the temptation of transcribing also the two 
subjoined stanzas ? | 





‘ When the sun sinks at evening’s calmest close, 
Love sorrowfully sits: the breeze of spring 
Across the melancholy harp-strings blows, 
And spreads around its deep notes sorrowing : 
Sighs from his bosom burst, and tears are shed 
Upon the sleeping hero’s sculptured bed. 


‘ And ere the morning gilds the distant hill 
And o’er the golden tomb the sunbeams play ; 
While yet the wild deer sleeps ; and night winds shrill, | 
Wind round the mountains there ; the old man gray 
Hangs o’er the monument in secret gloom, 

And reads, ‘* Potemkin’s consecrated tomb !’’ 








Let us now turn to a lighter style; to the pleasing, natu- 
ral, and touching lines of Batiushkov, addressed 


‘ To my PENATES. 


‘ Fatherland Penates! come, 
Kind protectors of my home! 
Not in gold or jewels rich — 
Can ye love your simple sbrine ? 
Smile, then, sweetly from your niche 
On this lowly hut of mine. 

Thus removed from worldly care, 
I, a wearied wanderer, 

In this silent corner here, 

Offer no ambitious prayer. 

Here, if ye consent to dwell, 


Happiness shall court my cell. 
Kind 
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Kind and courteous ever prove, 
Beaming on me light and love! 
Not with streams of fragrant wine, 

Not with incense smoking high, 

Does the poet seek your shrine — 

His is mild devotion’s sigh, 

Grateful tears, the still soft fire 

Of feeling heart: and sweetest strains, 
Inspired by the Aonian quire. 

O Lares! in my dwelling rest, 

Smile on the poet where he reigns, 
And sure the poet shall be blest. 
Come, survey my dwelling o’er ; 

I'll describe it if I’m able : 

In the window stands a table, 
Three-legged, tott’ring, with a cover, 
Gay some centuries ago, 

Ragged, bare, and faded now. 

In a corner, lost to fame, 

To honour lost, the blunted sword 
(That relic of my fathers’ name) 
Harmless hangs, by rust devoured. 
Here are pillaged authors laid — 
There, a hard and creaking bed : 
Broken, crumbling, argile-ware, 
Furniture strewed here and there. 

And these in higher love I hold 

Than sofas rich with silk and gold, 

Or china vases gay and fair. 

Kind Penates! thus I pray — 

O may wealth and vanity 

Never hither find their way, 

Never here admitted be ! 

Let the vile, the slavish soul, 

Let the sons of pomp and pride, 
Fortune’s spoilt ones, turn aside ; 

Not on them nor theirs I call ! 
Tottering beggar! hither come, 

Thou art bidden to my home : 

Throw thy useless crutch away ; 

Come — be welcome and be gay! 
Warmth and rest thy limbs require, 
Stretch thee by my cheerful fire : 
Reverend teacher ! old and hoary, 
Thou whom years and toils have taught, 
Who with many a storm hast fought, 
Storms of time and storms of glory! 
Take thy merry balalaika *, 
































‘* The balalaika is a two-sided musical instrument, of which the 
Russian peasants are extremely fond.’ 
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Sing thy struggles o’er again ; 
In the battle’s bloody plain, 
Where thou swungst the rude nagaika * ; 
Midst the cannon’s thunder roar, 
Midst the sabres clashing o’er; 
Trumpets sounding, banners flying 
O’er the dead and o’er the dying, 
While thy never-wearied blade 
Foes on foes in darkness laid. 
And thou, Lisette! at evening steal, 
Through the shadow-cover'd vale, 
To this soft and sweet retreat ; 
Steal, my nymph, on silent feet. 
Let a brother’s hat disguise 
Thy golden locks, thy azure eyes ; 
O’er thee be my mantle thrown, 
Bind my warlike sabre on : 
When the treacherous day is o’er, 
Knock, fair maiden, at my door ; 
Enter then, thou soldier sweet! 
Throw thy mantle at my feet ; 
Let thy curls, so brightly glowing, 
On thy ivory shoulders flowing, 
Be unbound: thy lily breast 
Heave, no more with robes opprest ! 
‘¢ Thou enchantress ! is it so? 
Sweetest, softest shepherdess ! 
Art thou really come to bless 
With thy smiles my cottage now ?” 
ae O her snowy hands are pressing 
Warmly, wildly pressing mine ! 
Mine her rosy lips are blessing, 
Sweet as incense from the shrine, 
Sweet as zephyr’s breath divine 
Gently murmuring through the bough ; 
Even so she whispers now : 
« O my heart’s friend, I am thine ; 
Mine, beloved one! art thou.” 
What a privileged being he, 
Who in life’s obscurity, 
Underneath a roof of thatch, 
Till the morning dawns above, 
Sweetly sleeps, while angels watch, 
In the arms of holy love!’ 


Surely this is very pretty ; and, as the former poem, ‘ The 
Waterfall’ of Derzhavin, reminds us of the far-famed and 
frequently translated elegy of Gray, at humble distance, so 





‘* The nagaika is a hard thong used by the Cossacks to flog their 


horses ; but sometimes employed as a weapon of warlike — 
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does this little work in several passages suggest the idea of a 
happy imitation of the moral tenderness of Horace, in some 
of his most reflective odes. Of Goldsmith, too, (that is, of 
Cxassics, old and new,) we are occasionally reminded. We 
would trust that these, and such as these, will continue to be 
the mirrors of literary fashion in which Russia dresses her- 
self; and that she will not be drawn aside by any of the 
Gothic propensities of her German neighbours, or wander 
into the still ruder Scandinavian excentricities which may be 
natural to her. Let her wild fruit be grafted on a more 
regular stock. If she is led astray by an Ossianic furor, (so 
curious yet so common in Europe !) her flame will evaporate 
in smoke ; and she will only become the rival of those “ many 
men, many women, and many children,” who are so capable 
of publishing new and rg. et editions of the poems of the 
tuneful son of Fingal. We deem this hint necessary, because, 
though Mr. Bowring has too much sense to * believe in all 
the unbelief” of Ossian’s authenticity, he seems yet disposed 
to over-rate the merits of particular pasongyre either of the true 
or the pseudo poet; and not unlikely to foster, by his trans- 
lations, the alreadygexisting Russian biasin favour of the Cale- 
donian extravagandys. 

Some of the shorter pieces of this volume are happy 
enough; and, when we recollect whence they come, it is 
pleasing indeed to think of Grecian plants growing under a 
Sarmatian sky. * 


‘ Kostrov. — The Vow. 
‘ The rose is my favourite flower : 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
That up to my last living hour 
I never would think of thee more. 


‘ I scarcely the record had made, 
Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 
On his light, airy pinions convey’d 
Both tablet and promise away.’ 


Again, 
‘ DMITRIEV. — Over the Grave of Bogdanovich, 
‘ Author of the beautiful poem Psyche. 


‘ Here Love unseen, when sinks the evening sun, 
Wets the cold urn with tears, and mournful thinks, 
While his sad spirit, sorrow-broken, sinks,— 
None now can sing my angel Psyche — none! 





* It would be premature, perhaps, to say any thing on the sub- 
ject of Grecian Liserry surviving Russian assistance against the 
Turks: —but “ felix faustumque sit.” 

Of 
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Of all the minor pieces, however, we think that the following, 
by Zhukovsky, is the most striking; although we are duly 
sensible of the merit of the imitation of the ’Ai, és ras wadraxas 
of Moschus, and the “ Soles occidere et redire possunt” of Ca- 


.tullus, by Karamsin. 


‘ The Mariner. 


‘ Rudderless my shattered bark, 


Driven by wild fatality, 

Hurries through the tempest dark, 

O’er the immeasurable sea. 

Yet one star the clouds shines through ; 
Little star! shine on, I pray; 

O that star is vanished too — 

My last anchor breaks away. 


Gloomy mists the horizon bound, 
Furiously the waters roar : 
Frightful gulfs are yawning round, 
Fearful crags along the shore. 
Then I cried in wild despair, 

‘‘ Earth and heaven abandon me.” 
Fool! the heavenly pilot there 
May thy silent helmsman be. 


Through the dark, the madden’d waves, 
O’er the dangerous craggy bed; 

Midst the night-envelop’d graves, 

Lo! I was in safety led 

By the unseen guardian hand : 
Darkness gone, and calm the air, 

And I stood on Eden’s land ; 

Three sweet angels hailed me there ! 


Everlasting fount of love! 

Now will I confide in Thee : 
Kneeling midst the joys above 

Thy resplendent face I see: 

Who can paint Thee, fair and bright, 
Thy soul-gladdening beauty tell ? 


Midst heaven’s music and heaven’s light, 


Purity ineffable ! 


O unutterable joy ! 
In Thy light to breathe, to be; 
Strength and heart and soul employ, 
O my God, in loving Thee. 

Though my path were dark and drear, 
Holiest visions round me rise ; 

Stars of hope are smiling there, 
Smiling down from Paradise.’ 
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We add, from Bogdanovich, a ‘ Song from the Old Russian:’ 


‘ Hark! those tones of music stealing 
Through yon wood at even: 
Sweetest songs that breathe a feeling 
Pure and bright as heaven. 


‘ Nightingales in chorus near thee, 
All their notes are blending ; 


Then they stop their songs to hear thee, 
Silent — unpretending.’ 


Here we must close our “ elegant extracts” from the 
‘¢ Russian anthology ;” — aware that we have left many blos- 
soms untouched, and full of sweetness. 

With regard to imitation, we must add that this is a subject 
of peculiar consequence in its bearing on Russian literature. 
It is testified by all authentic accounts of that country, 
and recorded by all observant travellers in the course of 
conversation, that no people are more prone to imitation, or 
more successful in any species of it, than the Russian. It is 
even thought that the usual quantity of the mimetic powers 
of man is exceeded in that country; and that, of all lands in 
an early state of civilization, this northern empire is the most 
disposed and most able to imitate its more polished neigh- 
bours. If so, it becomes indeed of tenfold importance to give 
such a natural power a right direction; and, while the Rus- 
sian excels most of his modern competitors in the acquisition 
of languages, not to suffer his taste (as far as such things can 
be prevented) to receive a wrong bias. Above all, he Seer 
be initiated from his early youth so deeply in the classical 
mysteries, as to secure his contempt for. more vulgar orgies. 
The Emperor’s determination “ to have an Ozford,” when 
he went back to Russia, is very cheering. * Qui rore puro 
Castalie lavat crines solutos’ will not endure to see his 
‘locks dropping odours, dropping Jeer!”’; or to join in the 
bacchanalian chorus of his metaphysical but often muddy 
and maudlin allies, singing “ Eyne Bootle, trine Bootle, 
Bootle, Bootle Beer,” on the banks of Rhene or Danaw. — 
Let not, in one word, the newly awakened energies of a 
mighty nation be misled into inferior subjects of imitation, of 
any kind whatever. If indeed they are doomed (for hard, 
ultimately, is the doom!) to conquer like Romans in their 
growing empire, let them at least strive to write like Greeks 
in their growing literature; and all of Grecian origin and 


character that they can adopt, protect, and extend, may 
every prosperous omen sanctify ! 


ARTY. 
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Art. III. Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage from the Ailantic to the Pacific; performed in the 
Years 1819, 1820, in His Majesty’s Ships Hecla and Griper, 
under the Orders of William Edward Parry, R.N. F.R.S., and 
Commander of the Expedition. With an Appendix, containing 
the Scientific and other Observations. Published by Authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. pp.510. 
and Twenty Plates and Charts. 3/.13s.6d. Boards. Murray. 
1821. 


Art. IV. A Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Re- 
gions, in His Majesty’s Ships Hecla and Griper, in the Years 
1819 and 1820. By Alexander Fisher, Surgeon, R.N. Third 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 321. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 


Art. V. The North Georgia Gazetie, and Winter Chronicle. 
4to. pp.140. 10s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


T# object, importance, and partial success, of the enter- 
prize to which these titles refer are now familiar to the 
public. Before we endeavoured to sketch the outlines of 
its progress and notice its main results, we were desirous of 
including within the scope of our report the substance of 
those communications in natural history to which it gave 
rise, and the appearance of which, as supplementary to Capt. 
Parry’s Journal, was announced for the first of June last: 
but these long-expected documents have not yet found their 
way from the press; and, even ows meek patience being quite 
exhausted, we have finally determined to wait no longer. 

As the doubtful issue of the expedition conducted by Capt. 
Ross, in the year 1818, induced our government to persevere 
in attempting to discover a north-west passage from the 
Atlantic into the Pacific, Capt. R.’s associate on that occasion, 
Lieut. Parry, (since promoted to the rank of a Commander, ) 
was appointed in January, 1819, to make a fresh trial; 
having under his orders the Hecla and Griper, the former a 
bomb, of 375 tons, and from her construction admirably fitted 
for the purpose, and the latter originally a gun-brig, of 180 
tons, commanded by Lieut. Liddon. These vessels were 
officered, manned, equipped, and furnished in a style highly 
creditable to all who were concerned, and eminently adapted 
to the nature of the service for which they were destined. 
The details are distinctly stated by Capt. Parry in his intro- 
duction ; and they strongly and agreeably impress us with the 
conviction, that a happy combination of judgment and human- 
ity presided over the previous arrangements. The instructions, 
too, a copy of which is prefixed to the work, bespeak the 
same spirit of clear conception and masterly views relative to 
the primary and secondary objects of the expedition, the 

same 
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same zeal for the promotion of scientific discovery, and the 
same amiable solicitude for the safety and comfort of the indivi- 
duals employed in conducting it, which have characterized all 
our recent projects of a similar description. 

Having been detained by contrary winds, the vessels were, 
on the 4th of May, 1819, separately towed down to the North- 
fleet buoy by the Eclipse steam-boat; thus avoiding the risk 
of turning down the river with a head-wind, and afford- 
ing an earnest of the future service of steam in various exi- 
gencies of our ships of war. On the 10th, they finally got 
under weigh; when it was quickly perceived that the Hecla 
would outstrip her consort in sailing, and be frequently 
obliged to take her in tow. On the 20th, they rounded the 
northern point of the Orkneys; and, on the evening of the 
2ist, they descried the islands of Bara and Rona, which, 
according to Mr. Fisher, are usually reckoned the northern- 
most land in Europe : —a computation, however, which does 
not exactly tally with that of the profound Guthrie, in his 
Geographical Grammar. In this latitude, the first sealed 
bottle, containing a memorandum in different languages 
of the date, the ship’s reckoning, &c., accompanied by a 
request that the finder would forward it with all convenient 
despatch to the British Admiralty, was consigned to the 
waves; and one at least was afterward thrown out daily 
during the voyage, except when the ships were beset in the 
ice. The recovery of more than one of these roaming mes- 
sengers, sent off in the course of the former expedition, 
sufficiently shews the advantage of frequently trying their 
fate. 

It is of importance to observe that, near the spot where 
Lieut. Pickersgill obtained soundings in 1776, no bottom 
could now be found with one thousand and twenty fathoms of 
line; and that the far-famed sunken land of Bus, so distinctly 
laid down in Steele’s chart, either never existed or has now 
subsided beyond the reach of human investigation. 

In lat. 55°01', and long. 35° 56’, the temperature of the 
sea, at the depth of 250 fathoms, was found to be 444, 
while that at the surface was only 444. 


‘ This leads me,’ says Mr. Fisher, ‘ to mention a singular, and 
to me rather an unaccountable difference in this respect, that oc- 
curred to the two expeditions employed last year in the Arctic 
regions, which is, that we found the temperature of the sea at 
every depth, and on every occasion where it was tried, to be less 
than that of the surface at the time; and the expedition to Spitz- 
bergen found it always the reverse; that is to say, the temper- 
ature at the surface always less than at the bottom, or at any 
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considerable depth where it was tried. Can this difference be 
owing to the greater thickness of the ice at Spitzbergen, which 
throughout the whole summer prevents the solar rays from warm- 
ing but a very small portion of the surface of the sea ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the greatest part of the surface of the water in 
Davis's Straits, and Baffin’s Bay, is exposed to the influence of 
the sun for the most part of the summer ?” 


On the 15th of June, the land about Cape Farewell was 
discerned at the distance of more than forty leagues, pre- 
cisely at a time when the humidity of the atmosphere in- 
creased its transparency. ‘Three days afterward, and in 
lat. 59° 40’, long. 47°46’, the brown tinge of the water, and 
the sight of several ice-bergs, denoted the approach of the 
voyagers to the frozen regions; and, from the 25th to the 
30th the ships were immovably beset, and could not be , 
pian without considerable risk, after eight hours of in- 
cessant labour. — On the 3d of July, they crossed the Arctic 
circle; and, from the 17th of the same month to the end of 
the voyage, snow-water was exclusively used for every purpose 
on board the ships, without producing any of the inconve- 
niences which some navigators seem erroneously to have 
attributed to it. In their progress through streams and bergs 
of ice, in Baffin’s Bay, Capt. Parry and his associates encoun- 
tered frequent and formidable obstacles: but, under the 
guidance of prudence, intrepidity, and ceaseless vigilance, 
they surmounted all difficulties without sustaining any ma- 
terial injury. Much of the narrative, indeed, is unavoidably 
uta with the daily minutes of the two vessels struggling 
through half or wholly congealed seas, and of the nautical 
and Taina’ observations which were at the same time con- 
ducted by the officers, either at sea or on shore, as often as 
opportunities occurred: —but, while the re-iteration and 
monotony of such recitals induce us to mention them in this 
general manner, we are aware that every discerning reader 
will duly estimate their value both to the professional navi- 
gator and to the natural philosopher. _ 

At length, our adventurers found themselves within Lan- 
caster Sound, on the 29th of July. ‘ We now seemed all at 
once,’ says Capt. Parry, ‘ to have got into the quarters of the 
whales. They were so numerous that I directed the number 
to be counted, during each watch, and no less than eighty- 
two are mentioned in this day’s log. Mr. Allison, the 
Greenland master, considered them generally as large ones, 
and remarked that a fleet of whalers might easily have ob- 
tained a cargo here in a few days. It is, I believe, a common 


idea among the Greenland fishermen, that the presence of 
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ice is necessary to ensure the finding of whales; but we had 
no ice in sight to day, when they were most numerous.’ — On 
Possession Mount was found the flag-staff which had been 
erected in the course of the former expedition; and Mr. 
Fisher even ascertained that the tracks of human feet, which 
at first so agreeably surprized him, were the marks of their 
own shoes, made eleven months before. As they ran up 
Lancaster Sound, and appearances rather indicated the pro- 
bability of a free passage, every individual looked forwards to 
the issue with anxious expectation ; and on the 4th of Au- 
gust, they had already advanced nearly three degrees beyond 
the region in which land was reported to have been seen 


the year before. Here one important point of discussion was 
fairly put to rest. 


‘ Since the time we first entered Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
the sluggishness of the compasses, as well as the amount of their 
irregularity produced by the attraction of the ship’s iron, had been 
found very rapidly, though uniformly, to increase, as we pro- 
ceeded to the westward ; so much, indeed, that, for the last two 
days, we had been under the necessity of giving up altogether the 
usual observations for determining the variation of the needle on 
board the ships. This irregularity became more and more obvious 
as we now advanced to the southward. The rough magnetic bear- 
ing of the sun at noon, or at midnight, or when on the prime ver- 
tical, as compared with its true azimuth, was sufficient to render 
this increasing inefficiency of the compass quite apparent. For 
example, at noon this day, while we were observing the meridian 
altitude, the bearing of the sun was two points on the Hecla’s lar- 
board bow, and consequently her true course was about S.S. W. 
The binnacle and azimuth compasses at the same time agreed in 
shewing N.N.W. 3 W., making the variation to be allowed on that 
course eleven points and a half westerly, corresponding nearly 
with an azimuth taken on the following morning, which gave 
137° 12. It was evident, therefore, that a very material change 
had taken place in the dip, or the variation, or in both these phe- 
nomena, since we had last an opportunity of obtaining observations 
upon them ; which rendered it not improbable that we were now 
making a very near approach to the magnetic pole. This supposi- 
tion was further strengthened on the morning of the 7th; when, 
having decreased our latitude to about 73°, we found that no alter- 
ation whatever in the absolute course on which the Hecla was 
steering produced a change of more than three or four points in 
the direction indicated by the compass, which continued uniformly 
from N.N.E. to N. N. W., according as the ship’s head was placed 
on one side or the other of the magnetic meridian. We now, 
therefore, witnessed, for the first time, the curious phenomenon of 
the directive power of the needle becoming so weak as to be com- 

pletely overcome by the attraction of the ship; so that the needle 
might now be properly said to point to the north pole of the ship. 
It 
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It was only, however, in those compasses in which the lightness of - 


the cards, and great delicacy in the suspension, had been particu- 
larly attended to, that even this degree of uniformity prevailed ; 
for, in the heavier cards, the friction upon the points of suspension 


was much too great to be overcome even by the ship’s attraction, 


and they consequently remained indifferently in any position in 
‘which shor happened to be placed. For the purposes of naviga- 
tion, therefore, the compasses were from this time no longer con- 
sulted ; and in a few days afterwards, the binnacles were removed 
as useless lumber, from the deck to the carpenter’s store-room, 
where they remained during the rest of the season, the azimuth 
compass alone being kept on deck, for the purpose of watching 
any changes which might take place in the directive power of the 
needle ; and the true courses and direction of the wind were in 
future noted in the log-book, as obtained to the nearest quarter 
point, when the sun was visible, by the azimuth of that object and 
the apparent time.’ 


The striking fact here recorded, though perhaps unex- 
pected by many, is quite in unison with some recent specu- 
lations on the position of the magnetic poles. 

The prevalence of snowy weather, and the recurrence of 
immense quantities of ice, again retarded the progress of the 
expedition, and afforded ample leisure to give names to bays, 
hills, promontories, &c. as they slowly passed in review. On 
other occasions, a lucid interval of unobstructed water, and 
the springing up of a breeze, enabled the ships to proceed 
more rapidly. At different places where parties landed, they 
casually encountered traces of polar bears, foxes, rein-deer, 
or musk-oxen, or saw the animals themselves. The remains 
of the rude huts or encampments of Esquimaux were observed 
in six different spots, but never the semblance of a human 
being. The rocks, which are very imperfectly described, ap- 
pear to have exhibited granite, sand-stone, and lime-stone, in 
more or less extensive masses, or strata: but it is to be hoped 
that some distinct light will be thrown on the ‘ dark moun- 
tains,’ in the forthcoming portion of the Appendix. 

On the 4th of September, one object of the expedition was 
fortunately accomplished; namely, the passing of the meridian 
of 110° west of Greenwich, in a latitude which intitled the crews 
to the sum of 5000/., under the sanction of a late act of par- 
liament. This, grateful event was officially announced by the 
Commander, who availed himself of the opportunity to ex- 
hort his followers to persevere in their strenuous exertions. 

In the course of a few days after this occurrence, Mr. Fife 
and a small party from the Griper, who had been sent on 
shore to kill game, unfortunately missed their way back to 
the ships, and suffered much fatigue and exhaustion from the 
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inclemency of the weather. Their protracted absence natur- 
ally excited much painful anxiety on board ; and recourse was 
had to every expedient which prudence could dictate, in order 
to enable them to retrace their steps. Capt. Parry relates 
the particulars with simplicity and feeling : but the passage is 
too long for our insertion ; and we must be contented to state 
that, after having endured, during three nights, the first 
severe cold that was experienced during the voyage, the party 
was brought on board, many of them with their extremities 
much affected by the frost: but, in consequence of the skilful 
attentions of the medical gentlemen, they were in a few days 
fit to return to their duty. The following night proved so 
intensely cold, that, had they been exposed to it in their then 
reduced and debilitated condition, there is no probability that 


they could have survived it.— A narrow escape from a more 
portentous calamity is thus recorded : 


‘ We now seemed to have got rather within the drift of the main 
body of ice, which passed us to the westward at the rate of two 
miles an hour ; but, at length, the point of a large field, which had 
hitherto not approached the shore nearer than two or three hun- 
dred yards, was observed to be rapidly nearing us. Immediately 
to the westward of the spot where the Hecla’s anchor had been 
dropped, some very heavy ice, which, for distinction’s sake, we 
called a berg, projected from the beach to the distance of a hun- 
dred and fifty yards. The ships had fortunately been forced by 
the ice, one on each side of this projecting point; for at eight 
P.M. the field came in contact with it with a tremendous crash, 
piling up the enormous fragments of ice in the most awful and ter- 
rific manner ;" this seemed to break, in some degree, the force with 
which the ice had been driving ; a force which may almost be con- 
sidered incalculable, as we could not see over the field in motion 
from our mast-head. We were at this time within a hundred yards 
of the point, and had, therefore, great reason to be thankful for 
having escaped being carried into a situation in which no human 
power or skill could have saved the ships from instant destruction.’ 


Two days afterward, the Griper was driven on shore by 
the pressure of the ice, but got off without any serious injury. 
Her commander, though labouring under a violent rheumatic 
affection, refused to leave her, and remained on deck, giving 
the necessary orders. It was now, however, found impracti- 
cable to persist in a westerly course, on account of the ad- 
vanced period of the season, the rapid formation of ice, and 
the dangers which in every direction beset the vessels; and 
Capt. Parry, after having advised with his officers, determined 
to retrograde to some fit station for winter-quarters. Indeed, 
the delay of a few days more might have been attended with 
the most fatal consequences, as they had much difficulty in 
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regaining Fisher’s.Harbour in Melville Island, where they had 
so recently touched ; and their entrance into this dreary but 
secure retreat was not effected without the most laborious and 
spirited exertions. 


‘ As soon as our people had breakfasted I proceeded, with a 
small party of men, to sound, and to mark with boarding-pikes 
upon the ice the most direct channel we could find to the anchor- 
age, having left directions for every other officer and man in both 
ships to be employed in cutting the canal. This operation was 
performed by first marking out two parallel lines, distant from each 
other a little more than the breadth of the larger ship. Along each 
of these lines a cut was then made with an ice-saw, and others 
again at right angles to them, at intervals of from ten to twenty 
feet ; thus dividing the ice into a number of rectangular pieces, 
which it was again necessary to subdivide diagonally, in order to 
give room for their being floated out of the canal. On returning 
from the upper part of the harbour, where I had marked out what 
appeared to be the best situation for our winter-quarters, I found 
that considerable progress had been made in cutting the canal, and 
in floating the pieces out of it. To facilitate the latter part of the 
process, the seamen, who are always fond of doing things in their 
own way, took advantage of a fresh northerly breeze, by setting 
some boats’ sails upon the pieces of ice, a contrivance which saved 
both time and labour. This part of the operation, however, was 
by far the most troublesome, principally on account of the quan- 
tity of young ice which formed in the canal, and especially about 
the entrance, where, before sun-set, it had become so thick that a 
passage could no longer be found for the detached pieces, without 
considerable trouble in breaking it. At half-past seven P.M. we 
weighed our anchors, and began to warp up the canal, but the 
northerly wind blew so fresh, and the people were so much 
fatigued, having been almost constantly at work for nineteen hours, 
that it was midnight before we reached the termination of our 
first day’s labour. While we were thus employed, about nine 
o'clock, a vivid flash of light was observed, exactly like lightning. 
There was at the same time, and during the greater part of the 
night, a permanent brightness in the northern quarter of the 
heavens, which was probably occasioned by the Aurora Borealis. 
I directed half a pound of fresh meat per man to be issued, as an 
extra allowance; and this was continued daily till the completion 
of our present undertaking. 

‘ Saturday, Sept. 25.— All hands were again set to work on 
the morning-of the 25th, when it was proposed to sink the pieces 
of ice, as they were cut, under the floe, instead of floating them 
out, the latter mode having now become impracticable on account 
of the lower part of the canal, through which the ships had passed, 
being hard frozen during the night. To effect this, it was neces- 
sary for a certain number of men to stand upon one end of the 
piece of ice which it was intended to sink, while other parties, 
hauling at the same time upon ropes attached to the opposite end, 
dragged 
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dragged the block under that part of the floe on which the people 
rt The officers of both ships took the lead in this employ, 
several of them standing up to their knees in water frequently 
during the day, with the thermometer generally at 12°, and never 
higher than 16°. At six P.M. we began to move the ships. The 
Griper was made fast astern of the Hecla, and the two ships’ com- 
panies being divided on each bank of the canal, with ropes from 
the Hecla’s gangways, soon drew the ships along to the end of our 
second day’s work. 

‘ Sunday, 26. —I should, on every account, have been glad to 
make this a day of rest to the officers and men; but the rapidity 
with which the ice increased in thickness, in proportion as the 
general temperature of the atmosphere diminished, would have 
rendered a day’s delay of serious importance. I ordered the work, 
therefore, to be continued at the usual time in the morning; and 
such was the spirited and cheerful manner in which this order 
was complied with, as well as the skill which had now been 
acquired in the art of sawing and sinking the ice, that, although 
the thermometer was at 6° in the morning, and rose no higher than 
9° during the day, we had completed the canal at noon, having 
effected more in four hours than on either of the two preceding 
days. The whole length of this canal was four thousand and 
eighty-two yards, or nearly two miles and one-third, and the aver- 
age thickness of the ice was seven inches. 

‘ At half-past one P. M. we began to track the ships along in the 
same manner as before, and at a quarter past three we reached 
our winter-quarters, and hailed the event with three loud and 
hearty cheers from both ships’ companies. The ships were in five 
fathoms’ water, a cable’s length from the beach on the north- 
western side of the harbour, to which I gave the name of Winter 
Harbour ; and I called the group of islands which we had dis- 
covered in the Polar Sea New Georgia; but having afterwards 
recollected that this name is already occupied in another part of 
the world, I deemed it expedient to change it to that of the North 
Georgian Islands, in honour of our gracious sovereign George the 
Third, whose whole reign had been so eminently distinguished by 
the extension and improvement of geographical and nautical 
knowledge, and for the prosecution of new and important disco- 
veries in both.’ 


We have now to change the scene, and to contemplate the 
ships dismantled and housed over; the leader of the expe- 
dition directing his intelligent mind, and feeling heart, to 
the adoption of such measures as he conceived to be best cal- 
culated to ensure a continuance of good health and spirits to 
all under his charge, during a tedious term of confinement, 
under the pressure of almost unparalleled cold, and on a 
desart and dismal shore, remote from all those objects which 
cheer and adorn the existence of our species. No sooner were 
the vessels and their appurtenances properly secured, than a 
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few simple but excellent regulations were promulgated for the 
maintenance of cleanliness, health, and comfort among the 
crews. The occasional exhibition of theatrical performances 
by the officers, to which all the men were admitted, and the 
institution of a weekly news-paper, likewise eminently contri- 
buted to keep alive good humour among all ranks, and to 
prevent the mind from stagnating in listlessness, or sinking in 
despondency. 

A marine, belonging to one of the first of the parties sent 
on shore, in consequence of having neglected his mittens and 
of returning late, had his hands severely frost-bitten, and very 
nearly lapsed into that sleep of death which is induced by 
exposure to excessive cold. When brought on board, he ex- 
hibited every appearance of intoxication, the rigour of the at- 
mosphere having depressed the mental as well as the corporeal 
faculties. ‘This effect of a very reduced temperature has been 
less noticed than it deserves; and it suggests to Capt. Parry 
the reflection that individuals may have been punished for in- 
ebriety, when they were only suffering from the benumbing 
influence of cold. A very low temperature, as indicated by 
the thermometer in calm weather, was much more supportable 
to the feelings, than one that was considerably higher if accom- 
panied by wind. It was in fact generally experienced that an 
increase of wind, from whatever quarter, was attended by 
a simultaneous and considerable rise in the thermometer. 

Owing to the cloudy state of the sky, the sun was not 
visible on the 4th of November, when it fell below the horizon 
of an observer on Melville Island, and was not expected to 
re-appear before the 8th of February. Mr. Fisher particu- 
larly notices that, on the 29th of November, the mercury em- 
ployed by some of the officers for an artificial horizon was, on 
four hours’ exposure to the temperature of 36° below zero, 
congealed into a solid mass: a fact for which he can account 
only by supposing that it had become amalgamated with the 
lead of the trough. About the middle of December, the bot- 
tles of lemon-juice began to congeal ; and much of this valu- 
able article was destroyed, or rendered nearly inefficient, in the 
course of the winter. Had both it and the vinegar been con- 
centrated, they might possibly have been preserved, and 
might have been used in a diluted state as circumstances 
seemed to require. On the 21st of December the twilight at 
noon was still sufficient to enable a person on the ice to read 
the smallest type, by facing the book to the south. — The 
winter-solstice found our enterprizing countrymen daily occu- 
pied in the discharge of their duties, and cheered by the re- 
flection that one half of their darksome durance had already 
passed. 
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passed. On this occasion, Capt. Parry thus traces the out- 
line of their Arctic day : 


‘ The officers and quarter-masters were divided into four watches, 
which were regularly kept, as at sea, while the remainder of the 


_ ship’s company were allowed to enjoy their night’s rest undisturb- 


ed. The hands were turned up at a quarter before six, and both 
decks were well rubbed with stones and warm sand before eight 
o'clock, at which time, as usual at sea, both officers and men went 
to breakfast. Three-quarters of an hour being allowed after 
breakfast for the men to prepare themselves for muster, we then 
beat to divisions punctually at a quarter past nine, when every 
person on board attended on the quarter-deck, and a strict inspec- 
tion of the men took place, as to their personal cleanliness, and 
the good condition, as well as sufficient warmth, of their cloth- 
ing. ‘The reports of the officers having been made to me, the 
people were then allowed to walk about, or, more usually, to run 
round the upper deck, while I went down to examine the state 
of that below, accompanied by Lieutenant Beechey and Mr. 
Edwards, the surgeon. The state of this deck may be said, 
indeed, to have constituted the chief source of our anxiety, and to 
have occupied by far the greatest share of our attention at this 
period. Whenever any dampness appeared, or, what more fre- 
quently happened, any accumulation of ice had taken place during 
the preceding night, the necessary means were immediatel 
adopted for removing it; in the former case usually by rubbing 
the wood with cloths, and then directing the warm air-pipe towards 
the place ; and in the latter, by scraping off the ice, so as to pre- 
vent its wetting the deck by any accidental increase of temper- 
ature. In this respect the bed-places were particularly trouble- 
some ; the inner partition, or that next the ship’s side, being almost 
invariably covered with more or less dampness or ice, according 
to the temperature of the deck during the preceding night. This 
inconvenience might to a great degree have been avoided, by a 
sufficient quantity of fuel to keep up two good fires on the lower 
deck, throughout the twenty-four hours; but our stock of coals 
would by no means permit this, bearing in mind the possibility of 
our spending a second winter within the Arctic circle; and this 
comfort could only, therefore, be allowed on a few occasions, dur- 
ing the most severe part of the winter. 

‘In the course of my examination of the lower deck, I had 
always an opportunity of seeing those few men who were on the 
sick list, and of receiving from Mr. Edwards a report of their 
respective cases ; as also of consulting that gentleman as to the 
means of improving the warmth, ventilation, and general comfort 
of the inhabited parts of the ship. Having performed this duty, 
we returned to the upper deck, where I personally inspected the 
men ; after which they were sent out to walk on shore when the 
weather would permit, till noon, when they returned on board to 
their dinner. When the day was too inclement for them to take 
this exercise, they were ordered to run round and round the deck, 
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keeping step to atune on the organ, or, not unfrequently, to a song 
of their own singing. Among the men were a few who did not at 
first — like this systematic mode of taking exercise ; but when 
they found that no plea, except that of illness, was admitted as an 
excuse, they not only willingly and cheerfully complied, but made 
it the occasion of much humour and frolic among themselves. 

‘ The officers, who dined at two o’clock, were also ‘in the habit 
of occupying one or two hours in the middle of the day in ram- 
bling on shore, even in our darkest period, except when a fresh wind 
and a heavy snow-drift confined them within the housing of the 
ships. It may be well imagined that, at this period, there was but 
little to be met with in our walks on shore, which could either 
amuse or interest us. The necessity of not exceeding the limited 
distance of one or two miles, lest a snow-drift, which often rises 
very suddenly; should prevent our return, added considerably to 
the dull and tedious monotony which, day after day, presented 
itself. ‘To the southward was the sea, covered with one unbroken 
surface of ice, uniform in its dazzling whiteness, except that, in 
some parts, a few hummocks were seen thrown up somewhat 
above the general level. — Nor did the land offer much greater 
variety, being almost entirely covered with snow, except here and 
there a brown patch of bare ground in some exposed situations, 
where the wind had not allowed the snow to remain. When 
viewed from the summit of the neighbouring hills, on one of those 
calm and clear days which not unfrequently occurred during the 
winter, the scene was such as to induce contemplations which had, 
perhaps, more of melancholy than of any other feeling. Not an 
object was to be seen on which the eye could long rest with plea- 
sure, unless when directed to the spot where the ships lay, and 
where our little colony was planted. The smoke which there 
issued from the several fires, affording a certain indication of the 
presence of man, gave a partial cheerfulness to this part of the 
prospect ; and the sound of voices which, during the cold weather, 
could be heard at a much greater distance than usual, served now 
and then to break the silence which reigned around us: a silence 
far different from that peaceable composure which characterizes 
the landscape of a cultivated country ; it was the death-like still- 
ness of the most dreary desolation, and the total absence of ani- 
mated existence. Such, indeed, was the want of objects to afford 
relief to the eye or amusement to the mind, that a stone of more 
than usual size appearing above the snow, in the direction in which 
we were going, immediately became a mark, on which our eyes 
were unconsciously fixed, and towards which we mechanically ad- 
vanced. 

‘ Dreary as such a scene must necessarily be, it could not, how- 
ever, be said to be wholly wanting in interest, especially when asso- 
ciated in the mind with the peculiarity of our situation, the object 
which had brought us hither, and the hopes which the least san- 
guine among us sometimes entertained, of spending a part of our 
next winter in the more genial climate of the South-Sea islands, 
Perhaps, too, though none of us then ventured to confess it, our 
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thoughts would sometimes involuntarily wander homewards, and 
institute a comparison between the rugged face of nature in this 
desolate region, and the livelier aspect of the happy land which 
we had left behind us. 

‘ We had frequent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark 
the deception which takes place in estimating the distance and 
magnitude of objects, when viewed over an unvaried surface of 
snow. It was not uncommon for us to direct our steps towards 
what we took to be a large mass of stone, at the distance of half 
a mile from us, but which we were able to take up in our hands 
after one minute’s walk. This was more particularly the case, 
when ascending the brow of a hill, nor did we find that the decep- 
tion became less on account of the frequency with which we ex- 

erienced its effects. 

‘In the afternoon, the men were usually occupied in drawing and 
knotting yarns, and in making points and gaskets ; a never-failing 
resource, where mere occupation is required, and which it was ne- 
cessary to perform entirely on the lower deck, the yarns becoming 
so hard and brittle, when exposed on deck to the temperature otf 
the atmosphere, as to be too stiff for working, and very easily 
broken. I may in this place remark, that our lower rigging be- 
came extremely slack during the severity of the winter, and gra- 
dually tightened again as the spring returned: effects the very 
reverse of those which we had anticipated, and which I can only 
account for by the extreme dryness of the atmosphere in the middle 
of winter, and the subsequent increase of moisture. 

‘ At half-past five in the evening, the decks were cleared up, and 
at six we again beat to divisions, when the same examination of 
the men wl of their berths and bed-places took place as in the 
morning ; the people then went to their supper, and the officers to 
tea. After this time the men were permitted to amuse themselves 
as they pleased, and games of various kinds, as well as dancing and 
singing occasionally, went on upon the lower deck till nine o’clock 
when they went to bed, and their lights were extinguished. In 
order to guard against accidents by fire, where so many fires and 
lights were necessarily in use, the quarter-masters visited the lower 
deck every half hour during the night, and made their report to the 
officers of the watches that all was, in this respect, safe below; 
and to secure a ready supply of water in case of fire, a hole was 
cut twice a day in the ice, x Moe alongside each ship. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the evening occupations of the officers were 
of a more rational kind than those which engaged the attention of 
the men. Of these, reading and writing were the principal em- 
ployments, to which were occasionally added a game at chess, or 
a tune on the flute or violin, till half-past ten, about which time we 
all retired to rest. 

‘ Such were the employments which usually occupied us for six 
days in the week, with such exceptions only as circumstances at 
the time suggested. On Sundays, Divine service was invariably 
performed, and a sermon read on board both ships; the prayer 
appointed to be daily used at sea being altered, so as to adapt it - 
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‘the service in which we were engaged, the success which had 


hitherto attended our efforts, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which we were at present placed. The attention paid by the men 
to the observance of their religious duties was such as to reflect 
upon them the highest credit, and tended in no small degree to the 
preservation of that regularity and good conduct, for which, with 
very few exceptions, they were invariably distinguished.’ 


Early in January, 1820, symptoms of scurvy appeared on 
the gunner of the Hecla, originating (it was conjectured) in 
the damp state of his bed-place: but they were speedily re- 
moved by the exhibition of the antiscorbutics on board, and 
especially of fresh mustard and cress, raised in the Captain’s 
cabin in small boxes filled with mould, and which was ready 
for use in six or seven days after the seed had been sown. 
Though etiolated, from want of light, these plants were not 
deficient in their natural pungency or medical virtues. — The 
7th of this month proved one of the most trying days to the 
feelings of the crews during the whole range of their hyperbo- 
rean winter, the wind blowing strong from the north, with a 
heavy snow-drift, and the thermometer indicating from — 38° 
to —40°. Yet, under considerably lower degrees of temperature, 
the men were unconscious of that feeling of laceration in the 
Jungs, which others pretend to have experienced; and, although 
they were accustomed for some months, in passing from 
the cabin to the open air, and vice versdé, to undergo in a 
minute a change of 80, 100, or even 120 degrees, not a single 
inflammatory complaint occurred, beyond a slight cold. It is 
also deserving of remark that the vapour of the cabin was 
converted, on the admission of the cold air, not into a shower 
of snow, but into the visible appearance of thick smoke, which 
settled on the pannels of the doors, and on the bulk-heads, 
investing them with a coating of ice. — During the continu- 
ance of intense cold, the human voice, in ordinary conversation, 
was distinctly heard at the distance of a mile, which proves 
the highly condensed state of the atmosphere. The rigging 
of the ships, also, (as we are told in the procene extract, ) was 
slackened during the cold, and recovered its tightness by the 
end of April, when the temperature was moderate; a fact which, 
it is remarked, is at variance with the observations of some 
prior navigators: but the comparative humidity or dryness of 
the air has probably a much more direct hygrometrical influ- 
ence on cordage than mere cold or heat; and this idea, we 
have seen, had not escaped Capt. Parry’s discernment. When 
the thermometer was at 51° below zero, in the open air,. and 
the weather calm, Mr. Fisher assures us that he felt no more 
inconvenience from it than from the temperature of -_ ina 
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breeze of wind. A small quantity of strong brandy, when 
exposed to deck on the same day, began to congeal in ten 
minutes, but never became harder than honey, and had much 
the appearance of moist brown sugar. ‘The freezing altered 
neither its taste nor its strength. 

A very brilliant and diversified display of the Aurora 
Borealis was observed on the 15th of January: but this phee- 
nomenon, though of frequent occurrence, was seldom so 
splendid as in considerably lower latitudes; and the corrus- 
cations were not known to emit any hissing noise, or to affect 
in the slightest degree either the magnetic needle or the gold 
leaf of the electrometer. Various instances of halos, parhe- 
lia, and mock moons, are also noticed in the course of the 


journals, but not materially differing from those which have 


been described by former navigators in the north seas. 

On the third of February, at 20 minutes before apparent 
noon, the sun was seen-from the Hecla’s main-top ; and at six 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th of the same month, the 
spirit-thermometer denoted 55° below zero, the most intense 
cold which the navigators experienced during their residence 
in Winter Harbour, and which is known to have been only 
once exceeded by 2° in Siberia. Yet ‘not the slightest incon- 
venience was suffered from exposure to the open air, by a 
person well clothed, as long as the weather was perfectly calm; 
but, in walking against a very light air of wind, a smarting 
sensation was experienced all over the face, accompanied by a 
pain in the middle of the forehead, which soon became rather 
severe. We amused ourselves in freezing some mercury dur- 
ing the continuance of this cold weather, and, by beating it 
out on an anvil, previously reduced to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; it did not appear to be very malleable when in 
this state, usually breaking after two or three blows from the 
hammer.’ In the course of these extreme degrees of cold, 
Mr. Fisher poured a quart-bottle of water through a small 
cullender from the main-top; and, when the drops reached the 
roofing of the ship, they were congealed into spherical masses. 

The observatory-house, which had been erected on the 
shore, having caught fire, both officers and men shewed the 
utmost diligence and alacrity in subduing the flames. 


‘ The appearance,’ says Captain Parry, ‘ which our faces pre- 
sented at the fire was a curious one, almost every nose and cheek 
having become quite white with frost-bites in five minutes after 
being exposed to the weather; so that it was deemed necessary 
for the medical gentlemen, together with some others appointed to 
assist them, to go constantly round, while the men were working 
at the fire, and to rub with snow the parts affected, in order to 
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restore animation. Notwithstanding this precaution, which, how- 
ever, saved many frost-bites, we had an addition of no less than 
sixteen men to the sick lists of both ships in consequence of this 
accident. Among these there were four or five cases which kept 
the patients confined for several weeks; but John Smith, of the 
artillery, who was Captain Sabine’s servant, and who, together 
with Serjeant Martin, happened to be in the house at the time the 
fire broke out, was unfortunate enough to suffer much more 
severely. In their anxiety to save the dipping-needle, which was 
standing close to the stove, and of which they knew the value, 
they immediately ran out with it; and Smith, not having time to 
put on his gloves, had his fingers in half an hour so benumbed, 
and the animation so completely suspended, that on his being 
taken on board by Mr. Edwards, and having his hands plunged 
into a basin of cold water, the surface of the water was imme- 
diately frozen by the intense cold thus suddenly communicated to 
it; and notwithstanding the most humane and unremitting atten- 
tion paid to them by the medical gentlemen, it was found neces- 
sary, some time after, to resort to the amputation of a part of four 
fingers on one hand and three on the other.’ 


April 30., the thermometer stood as high as the freezing 
point, for the first time since the 9th of September; and this 
advance in the temperature felt so like summer, that the men 
were with difficulty prevented from divesting themselves of 
their warm clothing.— The operation of cutting the ice round 
the ships having been completed on the 17th of May, all hands 
were employed in refitting them, and making the necessary 
preparations for resuming the voyage. Some attempts to 
establish a kitchen-garden on shore proved quite abortive ; 
for the radishes did not exceed an inch in length by the end 
of July, and the seeds of onions, mustard, and cress, did not 
vegetate. — The 24th of May was signalized by a shower of 
rain ; a phenomenon which was hailed with rapture, on ac- 
count of its being the first which had been observed in these 
frozen regions ; — and the same regale was repeated in the 
evening. 

Having now brought our adventurous countrymen safely 
through their extraordinary winter, and preparing for the 
operations of summer, we must suspend our report of their 
proceedings, and resume it in our next Number. 


[To be continued. } 





Art. VI. Mr. Mill’s History of British India. 

[ Art. concluded from Vol. xcv. p.350.] 
I* the first part of our report of this publication, we enlarged 
on the early history of Hindustan, and endeavoured to con- 
vey an idea of the very deficient civilization of the inhabitants; 
following 
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following up our remarks with a brief abstract of the leading 
events in the annals of our countrymen in India during the last 
and the present century. We cannot now afford any farther 
space: for observations on the matter of the book itself, but 
must proceed to remark on the character and merits of the 
writer ; beginning with that feature which must have struck 
every attentive reader as his leading distinction, viz. a spirit 
of investigation and reflection. He deems it the duty of an 
author to contemplate with attention the social condition, 
whether high or low, of the nations whose history he relates ; 
and to render a full account of their institutions, religious, 
moral, and political ; making his work, as far as possible, con- 
ducive to the histoire raisonnée of human nature. 

Of the subjects on which he dwells, the most prominent are 
Government and Jurisprudence. With regard to government, 
Mr. M. belongs to the liberal school, following the opinions 
of Milton, Hampden, and Sydney; and omitting no opportunity 
of exposing the danger of ministerial influence, or of urging 
that the East India Company are the fittest depositaries of 
power and patronage for India. He takes occasion also to 
shew how the downfall of the French in India was acceler- 
ated by the vices of their government at home ; and, whenever 
the subject admits of reference to the history of other govern- 
ments, whether antient or modern, his reader is warned in 
emphatic language of the debasing effects of unrestricted 
power. — Next, as to jurisprudence, the reader will here meet 
with an ample store of observations on the principles of law, 
the administration of justice, and the character of lawyers; 
topics with which this writer discovers an intimate acquaint- 
ance, and turns it to great account in two respects, viz. in 
analyzing the legal institutions of the Hindus, and in discuss- 
ing the measures taken by us within the last half century to 
introduce English law into our East India possessions. ‘The 
grievances of our law, its long delay, its heavy expence, and 
its technical obscurities, — evils which to many appear un- 
avoidable accompaniments of the administration of justice, — 
are, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, only the result of a defective 
system, and of a multiplicity of forms in a great measure need- 
less; the continuance of which we owe partly to a blind adher- 
ence to old usage, and partly to the selfishness of the retainers 
of the law. His leading principle is to dispense in a great 
measure with the forms of court; and to make the pleading 
and defence of a cause before a judge as simple a proceeding 
as the adjustment by a master of a dispute between his ser- 
vants, the judge paying very little attention to precedent, and 
consulting merely the equity of the case. ‘These opinions are 
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expressed with a confidence which, unaccompanied as it is by 
previous explanation or saving qualification, will doubtless 
startle a number of readers: some of whom will question 
the practicability of the proposed remedies, and many will 
deny the ease of their application. Mr. M.’s reasoning, how- 
ever, js more vulnerable in the form than in the substance; 
for his arguments will be found, on examination, to rest on a 
solid basis, and in some measure to have received a practical 
exemplification in the case of our neighbours on the south side 
ofthe Channel. No attempt, indeed, has been made in France 
to exchange the technical for the simple and natural mode of 
pleading recommended in the present work, but a cumbrous 
mass of statutes has been digested into a clear and concise 
form ; offering, in the printed codes, a series of rules and de- 
finitions which, though far trom comprehending every case, 
constitute a material step towards improvement, and are equally | 
conducive to the advantage of judge, counsellor, and client. 
Similar remarks, both in praise and censure, are applicable 
to Mr. M.’s opinions on government. We may give, as a 
very brief example, the sentence with which he begins a com- 
ment on the memorable act of parliament relative to Indian 
affairs in 1773. * Practical statesmen are commonly, notwith- 
standing the airs with which they assume to themselves the a 
monopoly of political wisdom, but mole-eyed legislators. The 
present was on a level with their usual ignorant and abortive ex- | 
periments.’ (Vol. ii. p.298.) ‘This passage, short as it is, may be 
considered as a specimen of that dogmatic abruptness, both in 
argument and style, which forms one of the great drawbacks 
of the production before us; and which proceeds apparently 
from the author taking for granted that his readers, having 
carried their researches as far as he has, require very few ex- 
planations to join in his conclusions. The case, however, is 
wholly different. ‘The very numerous class who have been, . 
at all times, accustomed to put their faith in practical states- 
men, are not to be so suddenly converted; though they might 
perhaps have deemed these ideas less exceptionable if con- 
veyed in a modified form:—thus: “ Practical statesmen, 
from the hurry attendant in office, and frequently from a too 
early introduction into active life, are often devoid of that 
stock of knowledge, and of those habits of continued reflection, 
which alone can render them judicious legislators, or enable 
them to anticipate the remote results of a measure.” 
Respecting morality in politics, Mr. M. is equally decided; 
regarding the tricks of diplomatists and the art of cabinets 
as not only reprehensible, but as wholly unnecessary to a 
judicious government. The dazzling acquisitions of the Mar- 
quis 
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quis Wellesley in India are subjected to a close scrutiny, and 
exhibited in a view very different from that which is con- 
veyed by the lofty tone of his Lordship’s own dispatches. In 
truth, the consolidation of our power in India is to be sought 
in the arts of peace, and in the progressive introduction of 
improvement; a course which, however different from the 
presumed depth of great politicians, will be found the true 
cause of aggrandizement in the case of powers apparently 
most indebted to causes of a very different nature. If 
we turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, and take 
as an example Prussia, —the state which seems to have 
gained proportionally more than any other in the last cen- 
tury, — we shall find that country to have been much more 
indebted to long periods of peace, such as occurred before 
1740 and subsequent to 1763, than to the brilliant military 
successes of the intervening period.— By many readers, 
the length to which Mr, Mill carries his views, on these 
and the preceding topics, will be deemed theoretical: but to 
such an opinion we are far from assenting, considering these 
and their kmdred principles as the only true bases of good 
government; and being antiquated enough to think. that the 
adage in favour of honesty is as applicable to public as to 
private transactions. In support of this idea, we may refer 
with confidence to Marquis Cornwallis’s mild and upright 
administration in India: but we are, at the same time, aware 
that a long interval (longer than Mr. Mill appears, if we may 
judge by his language, to anticipate,) must elapse, and many 
improvements take place in the education of our public men, 
before such examples become numerous, or obtain the general 
assent of that public among whom so many still account the 
war of 1793 “ just and necessary,” and deem our Orders in 
Council a master-stroke of policy. 

We come next to the cardinal virtue of Impartiality; and 
here we find Mr. M. following literally the politician’s maxim 
of indulging neither love nor hatred: no public character is 
assailed by obloquy, none is exalted by panegyric. His tone 
is frequently severe: but, amid all the censures passed on the 
administrators of India, we observe no marks of personal dis- 
like. Of this individual fairness, a striking proof is afforded 
in the summary given by Mr. M. of Mr. Hastings’s adminis- 
tration, when he had previously animadverted very pointedly 
on the measures of that governor against the Rohillas and the 


Rajah of Benares. 


‘ After the unreserved exhibition which I have accounted it my 
duty to make of the evidence which came before me of the errors 
and vices of Mr. Hastings’s administration, it is necessary for the 
satisfaction of my own mind, and to save me from the fear of 
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having given a more unfavourable conception than I intended ef 
his character and conduct, to impress upon the reader the obliga- 
tion of considering two things. ‘The first is, that Mr. Hastings was 
placed in difficulties and acted upon by temptations, such as few 
public men have been called upon to overcome: and of this the 
preceding history affords abundance of proofs ; the second is, that 
of no man probably who ever had a great share in the government 
of the world, was the public conduct so completely explored and 
laid open to view. For the mode of transacting the business of the 
Company almost wholly by writing ; first, by written consultations 
in the Council; sill, by written commands on the part of the 
Directors, and written statements of all that was done on the part 
of their servants in India, afforded a body of evidence, such as 
under no other government ever did or could exist: and this evi- 
dence was brought forward with a completeness never before ex- 
emplified ; first, by the contentions of a powerful party in the 
Council in India; next, by the inquiries of two searching Commit- 
tees of the House of Commons ; in the third place, by the produc- 
tion of almost every paper which could be supposed to throw light 
upon his conduct during the discussions upon the proceedings 
relative to his impeachment in the House of Commons; lastly, 
by the production of papers upon the trial: all this elucidated 
and commented upon by the keenest spirits of the age; and for a 
long time without any interposition of power to screen his offences 
from detection. It will probably be found that evidence so com- 
plete never was brought to bear upon the public conduct of any 
great public actor before. And it is my firm conviction that if we 
had the advantage of viewing the conduct of other men, who have 
been as much engaged in the conduct of public affairs, as com- 
pletely naked and stripped of all its disguises as his, few of them 
would be found whose character would present a higher claim to 
indulgence, —in some respects, I think, even to applause. In point 
of ability, he is beyond all question the most eminent of the chief 
rulers whom the Company have ever employed ; nor is there any 
one of them who would not have succumbed under the difficulties 
which, if he did not overcome, he at any rate sustained. He had 
no genius, any more than Clive, for schemes of policy, including 
large views of the past, and large anticipations of the future ; but 
he was hardly ever excelled in the skill of applying temporary ex- 
pedients to temporary difficulties ; in putting off the evil day, and in 
giving a fair complexion to the present one. He had not the for- 
ward and imposing audacity of Clive, but he had a calm firmness 
which usually, by its constancy, wore out all resistance. He was 
the first or among the first of the servants of the Company, who 
attempted to sogere any language of the natives, and who set on 
foot those liberal inquiries into the literature and institutions of the 
Hindus which have led to the satisfactory knowledge of the pre- 
sent day. He had that great art of a ruler which consists in 
attaching to the governor those who are governed; for most assur- 
edly his administration was popular both with his countrymen and 
the natives in Bengal.’ (Vol.ii. p. 683.) ' 
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It is said that “ there are tricks in all trades;” and even 
men of letters, dignified as is their occupation, and highly 
conducive as it in general is to habits of rectitude and can- 
dour, can by no means plead an exemption from the charge. 
To trespass on the truth, or on a part of the truth, when the 
imagination of the reader can be fascinated by a dazzling 
picture, is a charge but too applicable to some of the fashion- 
able writers of the day, and which we wish much we could 
pronounce to be non-existent in the pages of Gibbon and 
Robertson. ‘This solicitude for admiration, however, this 
infraction on truth for the sake of fine writing, is certainly 
not to be ranked among the demerits of the present work: 
since in every chapter the reader will tind opportunities of 
flattering our national vanity, and of exciting our sympathetic 
affections, passed over without being embraced, and no atten- 
tion given to any thing which might interfere with a plain and 
direct statement of facts. After having related (vol. ii. 
p. 494.) the unfortunate defence made in 1780 by Colonel 
Baillie’s detachment against the troops of Hyder Ali, and 
strongly interested the reader by the gallantry of our country- 
men, Mr. M. does not scruple, on the receipt of a more cir- 
cumstantial narrative, to subjoin a note that is calculated to 
destroy in a great part the effect of his text, by coldly declaring 
that, ‘when proof is balanced, it is always more probable that 
men have acted like ordinary men than like heroes.’ 

The discussions on the act of parliament, which in 1793 
introduced a material change into the mode of managing 


East India business, suggest to Mr. M. the following reflec- 
tions : 


‘To communicate the whole of the impression made upon a 
mind, which has taken a survey of the government of India by the 
East India Company more completely through the whole field of 
its action than was ever taken by any person before, and which 
has not spared to bring forward into the same light the unfavour- 
able and the favourable points, it is necessary for me to state, and 
this, I conceive, to be the most convenient occasion for stating, 
that in regard to intention, I know no government, either in past 
or present times, that can be placed upon a level with that of the 
East India Company ; that I can hardly point out an occasion on 
which the schemes they have adopted, and even the particular 
measures they pursued, were not by themselves considered as con- 
ducive to the welfare of the people whom they governed; that I 
know no government which has on all occasions shown so much of 
a disposition to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests 
of the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, made so 
many and such important sacrifices : that if the East India Com- 
pany have been so little successful in amelioration, (the practical 
operation of their government,) it has been owing chiefly to the 
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disadvantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several months 
from the scene of action, and to that imperfect knowledge which 
was common to them with almost all their countrymen ; but that 
they have never erred so much as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men whom they 
unvappily thought wiser than themselves, statesmen and lawyers: 
and that, lastly, in the highly important point of the servants, or 
subordinate agents of government, there is nothing in the world 
to be compared with the East India Company, whose servants as 
a body have for a long time exhibited a portion of talent which 
puts to shame the ill-chosen instruments of other governments ; 
and, except in some remarkable instances, as that of the loan- 
transaction with the Nabob of Arcot, have exhibited a degree of 
virtue, which, under the temptations to which they were exposed, 
is worthy of the highest praise.’ (Vol. iii. p. 373.) 


This paragraph deserves attention, not more for its sub- 
stance than as a specimen of the composition of the history ; 
discovering an undisguised freedom of thought and language, 
with a determination on the part of the writer to judge for 
himself. Our chief objection to the passage is its too positive 
and unqualified tone, particularly where reference is made to 
the officers, or, as they are termed, the instruments of govern- 
ment. That the author had no intention of flattering the 
East India Company is apparent in many parts of his book, 
and in none more than at its conclusion; where (vol. iii. 
p. 720.) he assails them in the point about which of all others 
they are most solicitous, viz. their finances ; alleging that, in 
their periodical statements of assets, ‘ the rulers of the Com- 
pany assign to them any value which seems best calculated to 
answer their designs.’ Yet Mr. Mill holds now, we under- 
stand, a public situation in ¢he great house in Leadenhall-Street. 

Arrangement forms no small part of the merit of an his- 
torian; and in no respect is an injudicious writer more apt to 
fail, through a mistaken attention to coincidence of dates in 
preference to the connection of events, or the deduction of a 
course of reasoning. Mr. Mill, following the example of 
Dr. Robertson in his History of America, has very properly 
begun his detail not with a disquisition on the early history 
of the Hindus, but with the discovery of their country by 
Europeans, and with a narrative continued until 1708; a 
period sufficient to give the reader an interest in the people 
whose manners he then considers it as time to delineate. 
The succeeding chapters, appropriated to the government, 
laws, religion, and manners of the Hindus, would have lost 
much of their interest by being placed at the beginning. — 
Similar care is shewn in the disposition of the second and 
third volumes ; the narrative being in general separated from 
the disquisition, and the latter not frittered into detached 
paragraphs, 
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paragraphs, but given in a collective form, so that each consti- 
tutes a whole. We have remarked only one passage in 
which we should desire a transposition of the narrative; viz. 
the short chapter (vol. ii. p. 284.) which treats of the Car- 
natic affairs, and which is at-present interposed between two 
chapters relative to those of Bengal. Ifthe great bulk of the 
volumes may suggest the charge of prolixity, that bulk must 
be regretted, but the charge is to be received with qualifica- 
tion; for it will be found to apply not to diffuseness of lan- 
guage, but to the introduction of a multiplicity of concomitant 
circumstances, and occasionally of details, when a statement of 
results might have sufficed. 

The appearance of a work of the higher class naturally 
suggests a comparison with some acknowleged model; and 
the philosophic tone of these volumes points strongly to a 
parallel with the labours of Hume. ‘That our readers may 
not be startled by our coupling together a name which only 
begins to be known with one that has long been celebrated 
throughout Europe, we premise that we speak of Hume 
when in middle age, and when giving to the public the first 
written part of his history of England : — not after he had 


polished his work, and arrayed it in “ careless yet inimitable 
graces.” 


If we compare the preparatory attainments of thesewriters, 
a 






we find both intimately acquainted with the his the 
philosophers, and the orators of Greece and Rome ; and both 
also remarkable for their reasoning powers, and for that turn 
of mind which, in the relation of events, looks less to the 
gratification than the instruction of the reader: — which 
makes history a continued lesson, and in the past seeks not 
objects of wonder but rules for the guidance of the future. 
In this their mutual province, what is the difference between 
their respective attainments? Mr. Hume had studied more 
the workings of the human mind in the individual: Mr. Mill 
the same workings as they affect society : — the one was quali- 
fied to unfold the motives of leading actors; the other, the 
progress of collective bodies. Political economy affords no 
fair ground for comparison ; that science being in its infancy 
sixty years ago, and having only begun to engage the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hume, while the present writer discovers an inti- 
mate and familiar acquaintance with it. On the same side is 
the balance with regard to diligence in research ; for even the 
** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” does not discover 


a more varied or pains-taking investigation of authorities than 
the present history of India. 
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Such are the substantial claims to public approbation whiefs 
this history possesses; yet we believe that it is comparatively 
but little known, One cause of this tendency to neglect may 
be found in the subject, which is of less general interest than 
those of our principal histories-: but there is a farther cause 
— the neglect by Mr. Mill himself of the graces of composi- 
tion; of that art which in France gave so wide a circulation 


to the speculations of Montesquieu and Buffon, and which 


in our day imparts such a charm to the narratives. of Lacre- 
telle. On opening the present volumes, the reader is struck 
with the cogent reasoning and the instructive views contained 
in the preface: but how much more gratifying would be his 
anticipations, were the same thoughts conveyed in carefully 
digested language ? On continuing his perusal, he finds a com- 
position frequently energetic but often abrupt; and at length 
he meets, in the relation of the Mohammedan irruptions into 
India, with a chapter in which, partly from the dryness of the 
subject and partly from inattention to the diction, he is at a loss 
to recognize the author of the preceding pages, until a compa- 
yison. of the relative civilization of the Mohammedans and 
the Hindus presents Mr. M. in his former character, and sinks 
the disadvantage of style in the value of the matter. The 
second and third volumes are chiefly narrative, and certainly 
contain a number of animated descriptions; such as, vol. il. 
p- 34cguthe character of Labourdonnais; p. 528., the exploits 
of Suffrein ; vol. iii. p. 212., the capture of Bangalore; and 
p. 242., Lord Cornwallis’s attack on Seringapatam. Yet still 
the animation is of a severe character ; conveyed, according to 
the motto, sermone masculo. In Paris, it is the fashion for the 
ladies to give the ton to new publications : but, since Madame 
de Sta#l is no more, we can scarcely point out in the Gallic 
metropolis a female who would venture to pourtray the merits 
of the present work : — which never treats of preux chevaliers, 
and which contains no sympathetic touches or dazzling pic- 
tures of romantic magnificence. 

To another cause of this historical labour being as yet in- 
adequately valued, we have before alluded: viz. its bulk. 
* Trois volumes in-quarto,” said a Frenchman, * me font ° 
yeculer a dix pas de distance ;” and without at present inquir- 
ing whether the work be too long for the magnitude of its 
contents, we cannot but regret that the whole has been printed. 
simultaneously. ‘The first volume contained ample matter, 
both historical and philosophical, to claim attention as a se- 
parate publication ; and had it, like the first volume of Gibbon, 
been given in that manner to the world, its moderate size 
would have led to more general circulation, and would have 
prepared 
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prrhared the public to read and appreciate its successors. 
n its present shape, the book requires for its perusal the 
leisure not of weeks but of months : — it is a companion for 
the evenings of a whole season, or in the vacant intervals of a 
voyage to the region of which it treats. The subjects dis- 
cussed in it are so many, and the attention is so frequently 
called to appreciate in one part disquisition, in another narra- 
tive, — to weigh at one time the originality and at another the 
erudition of the writer, —that even reviewers, practised as 
they are in scanning the merits of a publication, and in separ- 
ating the subordinate from the principal parts, are embar- 
rassed amid this vast and multiform assemblage. ‘The defects 
to which we object have been but partly corrected in the 
second edition; and we are consequently apprehensive that 
its readers will be confined, in a great degree, to persons con- 
nected with the East: so that the public at large will have but 
a slow and imperfect acquaintance with much in these pages 
which it imports them to know. One thing is clear; that the 
author of such a work will make a false calculation if he enters 
into new topics for the sake of reputation: he has merely to 
revise the old, to recast and to polish; studying not the mate- 
rials of farther instruction to his readers, but the method of 
giving attraction to his instruction, that it may not be said 
of his book as of our great epic poem, — “ its perusal is a 
duty rather than a pleasure; we desert our master ‘aiid seck 
for companions.” ; 

We must now, however, suspend our criticism, and con- 
clude by directing the attention of our readers to a few reflec- 
tions relative to India, though suggested by our late report of 
publications on a very different part of the world. 

The Extension of our Inland Stations in India. — The re- 
cent discoveries in the application of steam to the purpose of 
navigation, among other benefits, have effected what may be 
termed a revolution in the commercial prospects of all countries 
that are intersected by great rivers. The Mississippi, hitherto 
ascended only by rowing, with a miserable sacrifice of time 
and labour, is now made to waft heavy-laden vessels upwards 
with almost as much ease as on its downward stream. The 
territory on its banks, and on those of the Ohio, the Illinois, 
and other rivers communicating with it, has thus acquired a 
new value, the western frontier of the United States being ren- 
dered as accessible by these rivers as the eastern frontier b 
the Atlantic. If we cast our eyes on the map of Hindustan, 
we shall perceive in various directions the practicability of a 
similar extension of intercourse ; and that vast tract of solid 
continent, hitherto approached by navigators only on its shores, 
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will at a future (perhaps no very distant) date be penetrated to 
its interior. ‘The Indus on the west, the Ganges on the east, 
the Godavery and Nerbudda in the centre, the Kistna, the 
Puddar, and the Cavery on the south, with a number of other 
rivers, are likely, if fuel can be procured on their banks, to 
become channels for the introduction of merchandise and the 
diffusion of improved habits in those hitherto very imperfectly 
explored regions. This facility of access will probably lead 
eventually to a change of great importance to the comfort of 
our countrymen in India; viz. the removal of the presiden- 
cies to higher and more healthy stations in the interior. Our 
establishments in the maritime provinces were originally made 
by merchants, and the mercantile men of any nation are sel- 
dom attentive to salubrity in the choice of situation. How 
many thousand lives have been sacrificed by the Dutch at 
Batavia and Demerara, and what injury to health was pre- 
pared by the Americans in building towns in such situations 
as New Orleans, Charleston, or even New York! Every year 
affords examples of mortality from this cause, and shews how 
long a time elapses before a government or its officers correct 
the evil consequence of such errors. Two British regiments, 
(the 50th and 92d* ) sent out in the last year to Jamaica in the 
middle of summer, lost, as might have been foreseen, a great 
number of their most valuable members in the course of a few 
months, ‘How has it happened that, in an island so long in 
our possession, every other consideration should not have 
been sacrificed to that of health in the choice of barracks ; 
and why should not hospital-stations be erected on the high 
grounds, where the climate approaches, in its beneficial effect 
on invalids, to that of Europe? Still more may we say, how 
does it happen that, when the proper and the improper season 
for the arrival of troops there has so long and so well been 
known, the improper should so often be the time allotted ? 
Since the great territorial acquisitions of the present age, the 
East India Company bear much more the character of sove- 
reigns than of merchants. Calcutta, therefore, chosen in the 
first instance as a mercantile station, ought to be allowed to 
revert to that character; and the rank of capital, as far as affairs 
not commercial are concerned, should be transferred elsewhere. 





* Of all regiments in the service, the Ninety-second! a body 
of Highlanders! sent from the bracing cold of their native 
mountains to the debilitating heat of the West Indies : — the Gat- 
LANT Ninety-second, sent to close their career of glory under the 
attacks of inglorious disease. What a reward for the services 
which had made their name eminent throughout Europe! 
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Our countrymen often pass a number of years in the upper pro- 
vinces of India without much injury to health, while in Bengal, 
and our maritime stations generally, the case is far otherwise. 
It is in fact nothing unusual, on their coming down from a re- 
sidence in the upper provinces, to experience in Bengal the 
same or nearly the same effects from the heat as on their first 
arrival from Europe. In the north, also, the future contests 
for the possession of India are to be maintained, whether with 
the Nepaulese, the Afghauns, or the Sikhs; or, at a more re- 
mote date, with Russians marched through Persia. Suppos- 
ing Delhi or some neighbouring station to be adopted as our 
political and military head-quarters, the next step would be 
the establishment of hospital-stations in the high country, to 
which our invalids might resort without the expence of a voy- 
age to China, the Cape, or Europe. In other parts of India, 
similar establishments might be made. Bangalore, we under- 
stand, would answer the purpose admirably for our troops in 
the south; and the central part of the peninsula evidently pre- 
sents enough of variety, in elevation and climate, to afford 
positions capable of accomplishing this most desirable object. 
Over-land Journey to or from India. —Though the direct route 
between England and India by the Mediterranean, Persia, and 
the Persian gulf, is not above one-third of the distance by the 
Cape of Good Hope, it has hitherto been followed only by 
couriers and a few occasional travellers, in consequence of 
the dread of predatory Arabs and the difficulty of navigating 
the Euphrates. Yet that noble river seems as if intended by 
nature as the connecting link between Europe and India; for 
after having come, in the early part of its course, within 100 
miles of the Mediterranean, it affords the means of water-con- 
veyance all the way to the Persian gulf. Its waters increase 
in October, attain their greatest height in January, and con- 
tinue to roll a great mass till May : but, during the summer 
and the autumn, its current is gentle. The difficulty of navi- 
gating consists in the occasional confinement of the stream 
within a channel of 100 yards, or less ; and in the consequent 
rapidity of current, which, in spite of the efforts of the rowers, 
pushes a bark in the downward passage from bank to bank ; 
though without causing serious injury, the bow or the stern of 
the vessel striking only against soft earth. This difficulty 
would probably vanish before experienced steersmen; and 
another obstacle, far more formidable, that of rowing or 
tracking against the current, may be at once obviated by the 
adoption of steam. Let us suppose that in this season of 


general peace, and of spirited improvement, a determination 
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is taken to make that regular which hitherto has been only 
occasional; we mean, to convey dispatches and a limited num- 
ber of passengers over-land, every month or two months, 
from England to India. The journey in the first instance 
would be by land through France to Marseilles, or perhaps 
through Swisserland and Lombardy to Venice, whence a 
packet might sail first to Corfu, and thence to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Levant: landing the passengers near Seleucia 
in Syria, if the plan were to embark on the Euphrates where 
it approaches the Mediterranean ; or to the southward, ifit be 
deemed preferable, for the sake of shortening the river-navi- 
gation, to cross the Syrian desert, a distance of nearly 250 
miles, in the middle of which stand the ruins of Palmyra. 
Embarking on the Euphrates at the angle where, nearly at 
the 34th degree of north latitude, it changes its course from 
south to east, the navigation thence to Bussorah is only 
between 700 and 800 miles; the task probably of ten days or 
a fortnight, supposing the vessel to anchor during the night. 
Arrived at Bussorah, the farther navigation to India is de- 
void of difficulty ; and passengers may reckon on landing at 
Bombay,. Goa, or the gulf of Cutch, within two months of 
their departure from England. It is worth remarking that a 
number of large rivers, which could carry steam-vessels into 
the heart of India, such as the Bunnass, the Nerbudda, and 
the Taptee, not to mention the Indus, have their influx into 
that part of the sea which would thus be first approached by 
packets arriving from the Persian gulf. With regard to the 
hazard attending the inland part of the passage, it would be 
the business of the Company to secure their vessels by treaty 
against hostilities from the established chiefs in that country, 
and the part of the passengers and their escort to defend 
themselves against roving depredators. ‘That this would not 
be difficult is shewn by the safe conveyance at present of 
caravans, messengers, and occasional travellers. It has long 
been regretted, and no where more than in the work which we 
have now reported, that the Company at home should, from 
distance and consequent loss of time in the transmission of 
orders, have so little influence on the managementof their affairs 
in India. How greatly would that influence be increased, by 
their being enabled to communicate with that country in the 
course of two months instead of four ! 
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Art. VII. History of the Persecutions endured by the Protestants 
of the South of France, and more especially of the Department 
of the Gard, during the Years 1814, 1815, 1816, &c. Includ- 
ing a Defence of their Conduct from the Revolution to the 
present Time. By Mark Wilks. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 613. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 


TH preface states that this work was originally compiled 
from a variety of papers at the desire of the general 
body of ministers of the three denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters, in and about the cities of London and West- 
minster ; that Mr. Wilks afterward visited the scene of the 
miseries which those papers described, for the purpose of 
procuring additional authentic information; that he obtained 
much intelligence from the immediate relatives of the indi- 
viduals who were sacrificed in the disgraceful outrages in 
question; and that he has collected all the public documents 
relating to the extraordinary transactions which he details. 
To his industry in digesting and arranging these materials, 
we think that the highest acknowlegments are due : but he 
has done more: he has entered into a general discussion of 
the merits of the French Protestants as subjects to the family 
of the Bourbons; and he has proved, in our opinion most 
satisfactorily, that they have, as a body, in every instance 
carried their principle of obedience and of dutiful allegiance 
to its utmost bounds: in some cases, nearly as far as humanity 
could bear, and quite as far as reason could require. Mr. 
Wilks supports his arguments on this head by plain facts, by 
numerical calculations, by documents which have been un- 
questioned and are unquestionable; and we cannot in too 
strong terms recommend the volumes before us, to the atten- 
tion of those persons who have been deluded by that subtile 
imposture, which was practised at the time when these matters 
were the subject of parliamentary inquiry. It was then most 
erroneously stated that the disastrous events which had oc- 
curred did not originate in religious persecution, but in poli- 
tical ferment; and that the complaining Protestants were only 
discontented and seditious Bonapartists. 

In April, 1814, Louis XVIII. was restored; and it is 
well known that his restoration carried back to France a set 
of beings whose superstition, bigotry, and intolerance, whose 
tyrannical doctrines and exclusive privileges, had been amon 
the exciting causes of the Revolution: — men who, ini 
they had lost the refinements of the old court, still retained 
its inveterate prejudices; and who, although they had deserted 
their former sovereign at the only time when it was in their 
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power to assist him, seemed now to claim the merit of restor- 
ing his successor, while in fact they merely rallied round him 
when re-instated by a miracle, | clung to the throne, when 
again. in splendor, as needy and rapacious dependents. 
These persons, instead of learning discretion in the school of 
adversity, seem to have nourished in secret every mean and 
cruel scheme of vengeance: instead of catching some common 
sentiments of humanity from the generous sympathy and 
liberal protection of a Protestant nation, they were indignant 
that they had been compelled by necessity to receive favours 
at the hand of heretics; and they hated every Protestant the 
more because to some of that persuasion they were bound to 
be grateful. These animalcules—we are ashamed to call 
them men — once more swarmed over the surface of France: 
but the greatest number infested the neighbourhood of Paris, 
for there they best could batten in the rays of royalty, and 
there most readily pounce on any preferments or sinecures 
that were suitable to their appetites. Some, however, distri- 
buted themselves among the provinces, and were anxious to 
nestle in their former resorts or those of their families. The 
department of the Gard was in this manner visited by a 
swarm of eminent personages ; who, careless of the harmony 
that had reigned there for twenty years, brought with them 
the odious distinctions, the malignant passions, and the per- 
secuting spirit of antient times. ‘They came back to a peace- 
ful and loyal department, in order to stir up religious 
dissentions, and to inflame the violence of an ignorant pea- 
santry and hireling hordes against their unoffending fellow- 
subjects: they wished by violence to excite counter-action, 
that they might term it disaffection aud rebellion; and they 
hoped to effect the predominance of the one faith by the pil- 
lage, the confiscation, and the destruction, of the property 
and the persons of the reformed. ‘These intolerant leaders, 
and their accomplices throughout the kingdom, though at 
some distance from the court, kept up constant corre- 
spondence by expresses; and they assured the monarch that, if 
he would support the absurd pretensions of the church, they 
would support legitimacy to its full extent, at all perils. 
Even in public declarations, they recommended it to the King 
to reject the charter, and to shew himself a true descendant of 
his great family by throwing off every shackle, and proclaim- 
ing himself to be, what he ought to be, an absolute sove- 
relon. 


‘ At this time the pure Catholic royalists,’ says Mr. Wilks, ¢ dis- 
seminated the most atrocious libels against the Protestants, in 
their political capacity. They represented them as the authors 
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and perpetrators of all the crimes of the Revolution. It was no- 
thing that the Revolution commenced in a part of France entirely 
catholic ; that the most important measures of the legislature had 
been proposed by the Catholic clergy ; the formation of the na- 
tional assembly, in defiance of the King, by the Abbé Sieyes, at 
Versaillies; the appropriation of the church-property by Bishop 
Talleyrand ; and the abolition of royalty by the Curé Gregoire ; 
that a Catholic priest, Roux, was appointed by the commune of 
aris to conduct Louis XVI. from the Temple to the scaffold ; 
that the Protestants could not have had any political influence ; 
that at Nismes there was no difference of opinion as to the Revolu- 
tion ; that in the reign of terror, the Protestants received, as the 
reward of their attachment to a constitutional government, im- 
prisonment, proscription, and death; that under Napoleon they 
had held only subordinate stations; all this was forgotten or 
denied. ‘“ The Protestants,” said they, “ abandoned royalty ; 
the Revolution was their work; the tyrant heaped favours upon 
them; they oppressed the Catholics by his authority.” Had 
Buonaparte been supported only by the Protestants, he would not 
have made France and Europe the stepping-stones for his ambi- 
tion. What means, too, had the Protestants of oppressing Ca- 
tholics? The Emperor’s court was not composed of Protestants’; 
they did not occupy the most lucrative and eminent offices ; 
equality of religious rights was not achieved for France by 
Buonaparte ; and when the revolutionary fury raged, the altars 
and the priests were most respected, where there were most 
Protestants. 

‘ Alas! these reflections were of no avail; truth and virtue, 
rank, talents, age, sex, all fell before the remorseless march of 
interested politicians and infatuated bigots. Wine, money, as- 
surances of impunity, absolutions, and indulgences, were all em- 
ployed to excite the agents to the work of persecution. Protest- 
ants could no longer appear in public without insults and injuries. 
They were obliged to fly from the promenades and the places of 
resort, to conceal themselves wherever they could find asylum, or 
seek an insecure refuge in their own houses. After the populace 
had abandoned themselves to every species of intemperance in 
the taverns, they assembled in the streets and public squares, in 
mobs of 3000 and 4000. Those, who, but a short time before, 
would have thought themselves disgraced by any contact with 
such persons, now supported and increased their licentiousness. 
If they met with Protestants they seized them, danced round them 
with barbarous joy, and amidst repeated cries of Vive le Roz, 
they roared in their ears cannibal songs, the chorus of which was, 
‘* We will wash our hands in the blood of the Protestants, and of 
their livers we will make fricandeaux.” ‘ We will make black- 
puddings of the blood of Calvin’s children.” 

‘ « ] publicly and fearlessly declare, (says M. Durand, an advo- 
cate, and a Catholic,) that I have seen these frightful groupes; 
that [have heard these disgusting vociferations, these sanguinary 
songs; that more than a hundred times I have heard them ; that 
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those who sang, and those who listened, closed their songs with 
these sinister sounds, Les Bourbons ou la mort! Thousands of 
witnesses can attest my declaration, and, if necessary, I can pro- 
duce the procés-verbal of a scandalous scene whieh followed one 
of these meetings. M.C—— was returning home; he h ard 
horrible imprecations against the Protestants; he ventured to ap- 
proach and make some observations on their impropriety: he 
was surrounded, attacked, and his life was in danger: a com- 
— of police interfered and rescued him. M.C—— was a 
atholic.” ’ 


No indignity was omitted by these ultra-royalists, which 
could outrage the feelings of the Protestants ; their principles 
were calumniated, their characters were lampooned, their 
families were insulted in the streets, their ministers had gib- 
bets drawn over their doors: every method that could be con- 
ceived was practised to degrade and intimidate them. The 
King’s government was apprized of all that took place: but 
its connivance at these outrages was most intelligible and 
most criminal; an ignorant multitude, stirred on by the 
higher orders, increased in its audacity every day; the mas- 
sacres of former times were mentioned with triumph ; and the 
Protestants could not but apprehend the approach of some 
dreadful event. 

At this moment, after a lapse of only ten months from his 
abdication, Bonaparte re-appeared in France. — Persecuted 
as the Protestants had been, they not only united with their 
Catholic fellow-subjects in every assurance of allegiance to 
Louis XVIII., but went before them in subscriptions for the 
support of his cause, and rallied round the royal standard, 
on an encouraging proclamation by the Duc D’Angouléme : 
a proclamation implying that the cause of the King and of 
the constitutional charter were the same, and that the profes- 
sors of different religious creeds had nevertheless the same 
principles of morality inculcated on their minds, and ought 
to enjoy a suitable degree of liberty; deprecating, also, any 
disunion that might arise under the pretext of “ religious 
forms and opinions.” These words of encouragement, 
though somewhat ambiguously expressed, yet strengthened 
the fidelity of the Protestants: but they found themselves 
treated with suspicion bordering on scorn; their services in 
the army were rejected as an attempt to attain military power ; 
and one of the leading members of their communion (M. 
Vincent St. Laurent) was imprisoned for having stated a 
circumstance, which was the next day announced by procla- 
mation. It is matter of fact that the white flag was flying 
at Nismes later than in any town in the south of France ; <e 
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this city, so far from supporting Bonaparte, was the last to 
submit to his authority ; that, during the hundred days of his 
reign, no blood was shed in the department of the Gard, 
except in an affray in which three soldiers fell, with their arms 
in their hands ; and that the city of Nismes itself was during all 
that period under the command of a Catholic General, Gilly. 
On the 15th of July, 1815, the authority of Louis X VIII. 
was re-established; and those miscreant agitators, who had 
before endeavoured to foment civil discord in the depart- 
ment of the Gard, returned once more from their lurking 
places, and again appeared triumphant and insolent, as if they 
had the merit of restoring their sovereign. ‘Then commenced 
the real persecutions of the Protestants, of which the insults 
before shewn to them had been only the prelude. The troops 
in garrison in the town, consisting of 200 men, were, with a 
very few exceptions, killed in cold blood, and a reign of ter- 
ror commenced throughout the whole department. Every 
true Catholic, every true friend to legitimacy, was taught to 
look on his Protestant fellow-subjects as heretics, who ought 
to be exterminated; as secret rebels and traitors whose 
destruction was a duty to his king. Between two and three 
hundred houses were burnt to the ground. A most respect- 
able Catholic judge (M. Madier de Montjau) declares that, in 
the prisons of Nismes alone, he himself saw in the month of 
September, 1815, more than 600 Protestants, all detained 
without a warrant or the order.of any public authority what- 
ever; and that, for six months, not one among these hun- 
dreds was able to procure a trial, liberation, or even the 
regular registration of his imprisonment. More than two 
hundred Protestants throughout the department were mur- 
dered ; some under circumstances of such shocking cruelty, 
that our blood runs cold as we read the details ; and we must 
refer our readers to the volumes themselves, if they wish to 
obtain any accurate knowlege of the infamies perpetrated by 
Trestaillon, or of the murders in the families of Le Blanc 
and Chivas. The most venerable pastors of the Protestant 
communion were dragged to slaughter, with every contumacy 
that ignorance and bigotry could suggest. In some instances, 
the Protestants were compelled to discontinue their worship 
altogether: while in others they were decoyed by treacherous 
assurances of protection to visit their churches, and were 
there left to the infuriate attacks of the military and of the 
rabble. In the civilized country of France, and in the en- 
lightened nineteenth century, under a legitimate monarch, 
and at the instigation of pure and chivalrous royalists, defence- 
fess females were exposed to barbarities from which our nature 
recoils, 
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recoils, and from the recital of which the mind is anxious to 
relieve itself by incredulity: but farther investigation has 
only served more completely to authenticate the statements, 
which were made in England soon after the occurrence of 
these enormities. 


‘ At Nismes,’ says Mr. Wilks, ‘ as in all France, the inhabitants — 
wash their clothes either at the fountains or on the banks of 
streams, There is a large basin near the fountain, where every 
day great numbers of women may be seen kneeling at the edge of 
the water, and beating the linen with heavy pieces of wood in the 
shape of battledoors. This spot became the scene of the most cruel 
and indecent practices. The Catholics vented their fury on the 
wives, widows, and daughters of Protestants, by anewly invented 
punishment. They turned their petticoats over their heads, and 
so fastened them as to favour their shameful exposure, and their 
subjection to chastisement; and nails being placed in the wood of 
the dbattoirs in the form of fleurs-de-lis, they beat them till the 
blood streamed from their bodies, and their screams rent the 
air. The 14th and 15th of August were especially signalized 
by these horrors ; and thus the féte of the Assumption, professedly 
designed by. the Catholics to recall the most exalted purity and 
the Divine benevolence, was observed by those of Nismes by the 
most revolting violation of female modesty, and by brutal gratifi- 
cations at which even savages might blush. Often was death de- 
manded as a commutation of this ignominious punishment ; but 
death was refused with malignant joy ; murder was to perfect, and 
not prevent, the obscene and cruel sport. To carry their outrage 
to the highest possible degree, they assailed in this manner several 
who were in a state of pregnancy. 

‘ Madame Rath, when near her confinement, was attacked b 
about sixty of the purest Catholics, armed with knotted cords, 
battoirs, and stones. It was with difficulty she escaped instant 
death, and only by extraordinary skill that her life was preserved 
in premature child-birth. Her babe just breathed and expired. 
Her mother had already lost an eye from the discharge of a pistol, 
fired at her by Trestaillon. The loss of her child, the distressing 
situation of her mother, and her own agony and shame, were the 
punishments inflicted on her for being guilty of — Calvinism. 

‘ Madame Gautiere, and Madame Domerque, in a similar 
critical period, were treated with similar indignity. Madame Re- 
boul died in a few days of the injuries she had received. ‘The 
daughter of Benouette was beaten and torn with nails, by a young 
man named Merle, assisted by an inhuman rabble of both sexes. 
One of the daughters of Bigonnette (who was thrown into a well 
and drowned) died of the ill treatment she experienced: one or- 
phan sister, in terror, had become a Catholic, but the other, 
although at the risk of her life, refused to abandon her religion. 
A female servant was stripped of all her clothes, and left on the 
public read, covered with blood, and exposed to the jests of a de- 
graded populace : — a soldier took off his great coat, threw rien 
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her, and conducted her to the town. A young woman, about 
twenty years of age, had engaged to marry a Catholic poorer 
than herself, but she made it a condition, that the marriage should 
be celebrated in the Protestant temple: this was during the 100 
days. Circumstances changed, and the relations of the young 
man persuaded him to break off the connection. He went to the 
young female, and demanded that their union should be celebrated 
in the Catholic church; she refused to alter her resolution, and 
the compact was dissolved. Vengeance was threatened; she was 
seized in the street, and her intended husband joined the assail- 
ants: she was dragged to the fountain, and there whipped amidst 
cries of “* Vive le roi,” and indecencies, both of language and 
conduet, which it is impossible to relate. 

‘ The wife and daughter of Barignon were stripped before their 
own door, and the daughter received a blow from a knife, which 
has become an incurable wound. — Francoise was cruelly flogged: 
and after being placed backward on a donkey, with one of her 
hands tied to its tail, she was finally exposed in a most shameful 
attitude, and covered with mud to the sound of “ Vive le roi.” 
The widow Driole was stripped and flogged in her own house ; 
the brigands then took away in a cart all her goods, and a quantit 
of corn she had gleaned, and afterwards set them on fire. Chaba- 
nelle was treated in the same manner in her apartments, when 
near confinement ; and Isabeau Calours, also, Be asi her dwelling 
in the Place de Bachelas. These miserable beings were so lacer- 
ated, that both they and their executioners weltered in blood. 
A female, called the great Marie, was whipped and brought into 
Nismes to the Palais de Justice on an ass: she died soon after. 
The daughter of Allerd died of the wounds she received. Madame 
Pic was carried in a hand-barrow to the hospital, and for two 
years did not recover from the effects of her injuries. 

‘ The scandalous nature of these outrages prevented many of 
the sufferers from making them public, and especially from relat- 
ing the most aggravating circumstances ; but the dames Gibelin, 
Bragouse, Gervier, Gourdoux, Audizer and daughter, Gregoire, 
Frequolle, Portier, Rigaud, Durante,.Gas, and many others, are 
known to have been the victims of these barbarities ;—the practice 
continued for several months. ‘I have seen,” says M. Durand, a 
Catholic avocat, ‘* the assassins in the faubourg Bourgade arm a 
battoir with sharp nails in the form of fleurs-de-lis; I have seen 
them raise the garments of females, and apply with heavy blows to 
the bleeding body this dattoir, to which they gave a name which 
my pen refuses to inscribe. The cries of the sufferers —the 
streams of blood —the murmurs of indignation, which were sup- 
pressed by fear — nothing could move them. The surgeons who 
attended on those who are dead can attest by the marks of their 


wounds, and the agonies which they endured, that this account, 
however horrible, is most strictly true.” ’ 


Why, it will be asked, were these things suffered ? Was there 
no police nor any military force in the department ? Were 
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the towns without prefects, and the districts without com- 
manders? Were ‘no courts of justice open ? Was the depart- 
ment ina state of complete anarchy? Quite the contrary. In 
every other respect, unless Protestants were concerned, the 
police was vigilant and the military force effective, the magi- 
Strates exercised authority unquestioned, justice was admin- 
istered with all its usual forms, and the department was in a 
state of most dutiful and loyal subjection. — Was the King 
himself kept ignorant of the destruction of his subjects by 
brigands, who, under the pretext of avenging his wrongs, 
gave scope to their own bigoted malignity; and who, by 
their crimes and excesses, were rendering the very name of 
royalists odious and ignominious? No: the King was not 
ignorant: he issued forth proclamations denouncing crimes in 
ambiguous terms, and extenuating the outrages of righteous 
zeal. In one of these papers, he assures his people that he 
had learnt with profound sorrow that, in the southern depart- 
ments, some of his subjects had been guilty of the most 
criminal excesses ;— that, under colour of making themselves 
ministers of public vengeance, Frenchmen, yielding to senti- 
ments of private malice, had shed French blood, even since his 
authority had been. universally established and acknowleged : 
— that certainly great crimes and infamous treason had taken 
place, and had plunged France into an abyss of misery ; — 


and that atrocious persecutions had been exercised against those of 


his faithful sulyects, who, following the banner of his beloved 
nephew, with him courageously attempted to save France : — 
but the punishment of these crimes must be national, solemn, 
and regular ; the guz/¢y must fall by the hand of the law, not by 
private vengeance : because justice would be offended, and the 
social compact destroyed, if any became at once judges and 
executioners for offences received, and even for crimes com- 
mitted against his person. ‘The Prefect of the city seemed to 
take the cue that was given to him. 


‘« An indignation,” says he in one of his addresses, “ too na- 
tural, too universal, too thoughiless not to be excusable, burst forth 
against those whom public opinion designated as the most violent 
enemies of the best of kings and the happiness of his people. 
Some places of public resort where they held their fatal consult- 
ations, and a few private houses, were attacked by you and de- 
stroyed, but though this vengeance was illegal, it was not dis- 
graced by pillage; popular indignation was not degraded by a 
spirit of plunder. Well, inhabitants, what have been the conse- 
quences of this simple error ?”’ 


We do not know any terms strong enough to express the 
injustice and the impolicy of the government that, instead of 
ruling a nation, deigns merely to be the leader of a faction. 

These 
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These enormities continued, with occasional intermissions, 
to be perpetrated till the month of December, 1815. Some- 
times, the substitution of a new magistrate gave repose which 
was soon interrupted, and hopes which were quickly dispelled. 
Sometimes a visit from the Duc d’Angouléme produced a mo- 
ment’s pause, which was immediately followed by an ex- 
plosion more than usually violent. Nothing can be more 
inconsistent than his professions, and the conduct of those 
who were supposed to be guided by him. — Sometimes a 
change was effected from the Protestants having Austrian 
forces, instead of their own fellow-subjects, quartered among 
them: on which occasions, the Austrian General expressed 
very forcibly his surprise at the contrast between the actual 
state of the district and that which he had been taught to 
expect, and his indignation at the falsehoods which had 
been fabricated relative to the disloyalty and turbulent spirit 
of the Protestants. 

In the spring of 1816, farther proclamations were issued 
by the King, as little decisive and as little conducive to the 
ends of justice as those which had before appeared; and no 
attempt was made by government to bring the principal 
criminals to justice. Large bodies of Protestants, having 
witnessed murders at which the authorities connived, having 
themselves suffered indignities and oppressions merely on 
account of their faith, and having found the exercise of their 
religious rites always discountenanced and in some instances 
prevented, availed themselves of the only alternative which 
was left them except resistance; and, as they could not aban- 
don their religion, they resolved to sacrifice all other interests 
by quitting a country which would no longer allow the free 
exercise of it. Sceptics may freely deride any sacrifice which 
is made for conscience-sake in matters of religion: but no 
honest man can refrain from respecting those who, whatever 
their faith and their points of doctrine may be, would rather 
undergo the miseries of exile than resign their sincerity: nor 
can any person of common humanity refuse to sympathize in 
the sufferings of those whose actions have been uniformly 
blameless, and whose opinions, whether right or wrong, have 
been uniformly honest. 

These emigrations rather gratified the vulgar minds of the 
ultra-royalists in the provinces, but the accounts of them were 
not received with equal pleasure at court. — A much more 
considerable check, however, against a repetition of the ex- 
travagances, was found in the discussion which this subject 
underwent in other states. In England, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
an illustrious descendant from a family of refugees who had 
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sought an asylum in this land of freedom from the dragon- 
ades of Louis XIV., made the recent persecutions in 
France the subject of parliamentary inquiry; and his speech 
on that occasion, as on every other in which humanity was 
interested, evinced comprehensiveness of research, directness 
of understanding, and that sensibility which, though never 
obtruded, was but too exquisitely interwoven in his character. 
He moved for the production of all the correspondence which 
had passed between the two governments relative to the Pro- 
testants in the south of France: but his motion was opposed, 
and ultimately rejected. — In some of her best times, England 
boasted of herself as the champion of the Protestant cause 
in Europe. Queen Elizabeth, when Spain tyrannized over 
the Protestants in the Low Countries, interposed something 
more in their favour than mere mediation; and even Oliver 
Cromwell, by his appeal to other Protestant states, and by his 
spirited remonstrance to the Duke of Savoy himself, effec- 
tually stopped the cruel persecutions commenced by that 
‘prince against the Piedmontese.* In the present instance, 
however, though the English had been so instrumental in 
replacing Louis le desiré on his throne, and though an English 
army was at that moment in Paris, it was declared that any 
interposition of our friendly offices, in favour of the Protest- 
ants in the south of France, would be an impertinent and 
‘unprecedented interference in the domestic affairs of another 
independent nation. Still the investigation of this subject, 
though it was not followed up by any official mediation, 
afforded that check which the circulation of public opinion 
always does exercise over those who are conscious of past 
outrages. Attempts have since even been made to bring 
some of the malefactors to justice: but the most notorious no 
one has yet dared to impeach; others have been tried and 
acquitted ; and others, though condemned, have had their 
sentences reversed by the Court of Appeal on some point 
of form: while two of the most conspicuous agents of mis- 
chief, Bertrand of Arpaillargues, and Quatretaillons of Uzes, 
as soon as they had notice of prosecutions commenced against 
them, saved themselves by flight. 

Early in 1817, the King removed the prefect of the Gard 
under whose superintendence so-many plots had been ma- 
tured, and so many evils perpetrated against the Protestants ; 
and in 1818 the National Guard was dissolved, though their 
loyal zeal was so great that they could not be induced, for a 
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long time to obey the royal mandate. The department has 
since been in a state of repose; and the exposure which has 
taken place of the factious and treasonable practices of the 
ultra-royalists, — of that party which under pretence of sup- 
porting the throne was in fact usurping the royal roe — 
has now satisfied many, who were before deceived by calum- 
nies industriously circulated, of the innocent and meritorious 
conduct of the Protestants. ‘That party, however, though 
deprived of much of its secret influence at court, still conti- 
nues its machinations throughout the country; and we cannot 
better describe the present condition of the Gard than in the 


words applied to it during the last year by M. St. Aulaire, 
father-in-law of the Duke de Cazes: 


‘¢¢ Public disorders are now prevented, but security for the future 
has not yet been established ; and how can such security exist in 
a country where that part of society which is nearest the throne 
continually displays the most odious anticipations ? While it seems 
te recognize a law, distinct from the law ; a government, distinct 
from the government; and a king, other than the king himself? It 
is but too true, that at Nismes the lawful and protecting influence 
of the government has had to contend with the secret and exciting 
influence of a party. I repeat it, there is there imminent danger. 
The royal authority must exist for every one, or it will soon cease 
to exist for any one. 

‘« Tn the department of the Gard, the Protestants have suffered 
much, and they have suffered with resignation; and I am certain 
they would have renounced all vengeance, and have signed a sin- 
cere reconciliation, under the auspices of the throne, if the part 
of 1815 had consented to destroy its organization. But this or- 

anization still exists, (April 25th, 1820,) and every day symptoms 
admonish the Protestants, that they enjoy not a durable peace, but 
a truce, and prudence counsels them to prepare. I do not sa 
that there is a conspiracy, but there is at least a league, which is 
necessarily destructive of public tranquillity. What would be 
said, if the Protestants were to form an association? Who would 
have a right to complain? Not those who first gave the example ; 
nor the government, which is unable to defend itself. Such is the 
state of the Gard, and I repeat, there will be no remedy till the 
organization, and the power of the party of 1815, are destroyed.”’ 


We rejoice in the publication of the details before us: not 
with the view of exasperating any religious animosities in this 
country, but because they tend to expose in the most flagrant 
manner the folly and the vice of those who would overturn 
all the purposes of government, by making sycophancy, and 
pretensions to exclusive loyalty, the sole objects of the pro- 
tection of the state; and by treating all persons, whose opi- 
nions they choose to suspect and denounce, as outlaws and 
outcasts io society. Wherever men are visited with punish- 
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ment, not for their conduct but for their opinions, some defect 
exists either in the civil institutions themselves or in the ad- 
ministration of them : — wherever justice is not rendered im- 
partiay> and meted with equal hands to the highest and the 
owest, — wherever the perpetration of crimes is allowed to 
escape with impunity, —one of the great ends of political 
association is lost, and the government is to that extent a 
government of force and not of right. Yet, at this moment, 
Irestaillon, a notorious incendiary and murderer, dares to 
stalk abroad in the heart of France, on the very spot on which 
he perpetrated his villanies, and before the face of those whose 
relatives have been the martyrs and whose property has been 
the prey of his outrages. ‘Those, however, who have been 
encouraged to monopolize the title of loyalty, have in France 
taught their patrons that such extraordinary devotedness 
sometimes seeks to requite itself by secret powers, which may 
in the end overawe and subject to their own purposes the 
government which they seem to worship; and those who could 
organize spies, and instigators to mischief, have been found 
able and daring~enough to organize also a secret system for 
supporting the absolute authority of the crown, in defiance of 
the mandates of the king for the time being. 

The details before us expose, in a still more glaring man- 
ner, the growth and progress of religious persecution ; and the 
wickedness which the ignorant can always be instigated by the 


malignant to perpetrate, in the name and for the honour of 


the God of mercies! From the uninformed condition of the 
lower classes in most Catholic states, and from the great 
influence which the priests have over their minds, these ex- 
cesses of bigotry may be expected to rage with the greatest vio- 
lence in those countries: but, wherever the lower orders are 
uneducated, the same extravagances are likely to result when 
any religious excitement occurs, however different from the 
Catholic the nature and tenor of the doctrines established or 
espoused may be. [In illustration of this remark, we need 
only advert to the riotous proceedings in London against the 
Roman Catholics in 1780, and in Birmingham against the 
Protestant Dissenters in 1791. Every denomination of Chris- 
tians, in practice at least, attaches some peculiar merit to some 
peculiar mode of faith or form of worship; and when the 
Lutheran, or the Calvinist, or the Independent, boasts that 
persecution for matters of faith is in its own nature essentially 
incompatible with the creed which he professes, he may per- 
haps receive some check in his laudable triumph by looking back 
at the events of past times. The member of the Church of 
England may recall to mind the ecclesiastical commissions in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and of Charles I., and the atroci- 
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ties committed in Scotland against the Presbyterians in the 
time of Charles II. ‘The Presbyterian himself may recollect 
the case of those who fled across the Atlantic rather than en- 
dure any restraint on‘ conscience, and then, when established 
and become powerful in New England, fined, imprisoned,’ ba- 
nished, and hung up the peaceful Quakers for non-conformit 
to their creed and ritual. Lastly, even these Quakers, the most 
meek and unoffending of all religionists, and who are said to 
dislike creeds and all human inventions, have been known in 
some instances to readout of their community men who were 
anxious to keep up communion with. them, and who, from 
family partialities and old habits, still retained a love of their 
common place of worship : doing this, too, not on the ground 
of misconduct or any immorality i in the parties excommuni- 
cated, but because they had entertained and avowed a dif- 
ference of opinion on some speculative tenet. 

It is not, we fear, the peculiar doctrine of any denomination 
of Christians that would preserve it from trenching, at least 
indirectly, on the liberty of others in exercising private judg- 
ment. In almost all societies, fanatics and bigots may be 
found; and, if any particular society should predominate, 
without the check of strong bodies entertaining different doc- 
trines, experience shews us that many at least of its members 
would be willing to avail themselves of the power which they 
found in their hands, and to inflict severities directly or indi- 
rectly with the view of discountenancing all opposition to their 
faith. ‘The result that must be inferred, we think, by every 
candid mind, is, that one of the ingredients of religious zeal, 
however disguised to others or however little suspected by the 
zealot himself, is a love of domination ; that this zeal is always 
ardent in proportion to the ignorance of the person cherishing 
it, and to the quantity of spiritual pride generated by the 
peculiar pretensions to sanctity, or the exclusive efficacy unto 
salvation of particular doctrines; that this zeal is not confined 
to Catholics, but may inspire Protestants of all denominations ; 
and that religious persecution is only one of the many forms 
from which the general maxim may be developed, that the 
exercise of uncheck ed power ts always prone to degenerate into 
the abuse of it. Of all tyrannies, however, religious persecu- 
tion is the most absurd, as making men miserable in this world 
under the pretext of improving their condition in another 
against their will ;—it is the most wnprincipled, as punishing 
integrity, and encouraging insincerity and interested apostacy; 
— and it is the most ¢mpious, as justifying, under the plea of 
God’s service, every diabolical extravagance, and endeavour- 

ing to snulilinse God’s best and noblest wifts to man, his reason 
and his conscience. 
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Art. VIII. Elements of the Philosophy of Plants : contaming the 
Principles of scientific Botany, Misitnadenane, Theory of Clas- 
sification, Phytography; Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Geography, and Diseases of Plants; with a History of the 
Science, and practical Illustrations. By A. P. Decandolle and 
K. Sprengel. Translated from the German. $8vo. pp. 520. 
and Eight Plates. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 
1821. 


EITHER the public of this country in general, nor the 
IN readers of our pages in particular, have yet to learn the 
eminent botanical merits of M. Decandolle : nor do we now first 
promulgate our opinion that he is the greatest botanist living. 
In saying this, we mean that his own examination and dissec- 
tions of vegetables, both living and dead, have made him in- 
timately acquainted with many more species than any of his 
cotemporaries; that his judgment in dividing them into 
classes, orders, and genera, and all these again into sections, 
which place every individual between those two to which it 
has the closest resemblance, is superior to that of all others ; 
that his physiological views of their origin, and manifold 
structures, are by far the most correct; and, lastly, that he 
has the happiest talent of communicating his ideas in clear and 
forcible language, and invariably rendering to all his fellow- 
Jabourers their due, without the slightest jealousy. M. Spren- 
gel, the other author of the volume before us, has fewer 
claims to this eloge; which it is imperative for us to pro- 
nounce, on account of his mutilations of the Théorie Elémen- 
tatre of “his excellent friend,” as he calls him; and 
because the anonymous translator has remarked that, ‘as 
Decandolle is distinguished by the subtlety, flexibility, and 
* metaphysical cast of his expression, Sprengel seems to possess 
a style occasionally abrupt indeed, but always luminous, con- 
densed, and bearing evident marks of a mind of no common 
powers.’ We must also observe that both the German and 
the Scotch writer unjustly depreciate Willdenow’s work on the 
Physiology of Plants; the former asserting that it has be- 
come completely useless, and the latter declaring, somewhat 
more temperately, that it has lost almost all its value: while, 
under the mask of commendation, he gives the. President of 
the Linnean Society a slap, by saying that ‘ the correctness 
of his facts and views, and scientific elegance of description, 
are the only qualities he was desirous to secure for his works.’ 
M. Sprengel certainly has great merit : but, before we do him 
justice, let us try to give our readers an imperfect idea of the 
superior talents of M. Decandolle. We say imperfect, be- 
cause, In order to have a competent knowlege of them, his 
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book itself must be studied, and perpetually consulted, as it 
is by even the oldest and most accomplished botanists. All 
young students of this lovely science we earnestly advise to 
cross over to Calais in the steam-boat, and join the crowd 
who attend his lectures at Geneva, “ integros accedere fontes, 
alque haurire.” 

M. Decandolle divides his Théorie Elémentaire de la Bo- 
tanique, 1st, into an Introduction, containing general charac- 
ters of all organized beings; for, in treating of those that are 
endowed with vitality, vegetables having been too often and 
vaguely compared with animals, it became necessary to establish 
limits between them ; and this he does by attributing to animals 
sensibility, or a consciousness of existence, joined to a voluntary 
power of moving their whole bodies, or parts of them, while 
vegetables are deprived of these properties. 2dly, Taxonomy, 
or the laws for arranging vegetables, under which he includes 
every practicable method, natural or artificial. 3dly, Phyto- 
graphy, where he states the principles on which vegetables 
ought to be named and described. 4thly, Glossology, or an ex- 
planation of the terms used by botanists, in a limited or pe- 
culiar signification. ‘This nomenclature is generally derived 
from the Latin, because that language is understood by the 
learned of all nations. The nomenclature of botanists can- 
not be expected always to display the purity of the, golden 
age of Roman literature, their objects being altogether un- 
known to the writers of that period; yet a botanist should 
neither mistake nor disregard the laws of grammar, nor the 
idioms of the language in which he writes. When the Latin 
cannot be employed, he must betake himself to the Greek, 
but should never use a word compounded of both.— The au- 
thor concludes by remarking that it is absolutely necessary 
for each distinct form, and each distinct organ, to be desig- 
nated by a peculiar expression. ‘To this position we must all 
assent : but two Parisian botanists, Henry Cassini, and Claude 
Louis Richard, have surely gone too far in assigning different 
terms to every slight variation or appendage of the most 
common organs. One of the best works of the latter famous 
carpologist, on Orchidea, is rendered positively unintelligible 
by the multitude of new terms introduced, till the reader has 
made himself acquainted with them. ‘Two new terms, for- 
merly suggested in this country, (by Mr. Salisbury, as we re- 
collect, namely, Torus for the receptacle of a simple flower, and 
Colum for the receptacle of the seeds within the fruit, we be- 
lieve are now abandoned by the proposer of them; and we 
cannot adopt the sepala of Neckar for foliola, parapetala of 
Link for squama, or perispermum of Jussieu for albumen. 
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In arranging the terms of vegetables, M. Sprengel has not 
only departed widely from M. Decandolle, but has omitted a 
great many, and totally mistaken the meaning of others. 
Excidens in the English translation is no doubt a typographical 
blunder for ercedens: but trochlearis, first proposed by Mr. 
Salisbury, in the sense given to it by Lucretius and Vitruvius, 
to express a pulley-shaped form, and so limited by M. De- 
candolle, is by M. Sprengel most unaccountably made syno- 
nymous with spiralis, the twisted capsules of Helicteres 
being quoted as an example! To the common terms pilosus 
and villosus, M. Sprengel attaches quite a different meaning 
from that of all other botanists; defining pzlosus by soft and 
somewhat long bent hairs, but villosus by soft parallel erect 
hairs. Linné, the immortal founder of botanical nomenclature, 
and Decandolle, make pilosus to signify hairs which are simple 
and stiffish, and villosus soft hairs not very numerous. 
Hirtus, used hitherto only to express short stiff hairs, M. 
Sprengel applies to very long stiff hairs; and lanceolatus he 
restricts to a form gradually tapering towards its apex, and of 
considerable length: which we, with the whole world, learned 
and unlearned, call cuneatus, following Linné strictly in 
making lanceolatus designate a form tapering to both extremi- 
ties. He also makes the want of hairs, or of substances re- 
sembling hairs, constitute a smooth surface, glaber, where nudus 
surely would be more appropriate. In the English transla- 
tion, the parallel streaked depressions in the seeds of Anonee 
are twice called runcinate instead of ruminated. M. Sprengel 
proposes a new and to us very inadequate term, Dichogamy, 
to express that law by which the males and females come to 
maturity at different periods: calling the dichogamy, more- 
over, androgynous, when the males are ready to discharge 
their pollen before the females can imbibe it ; and gynandrous, 
when the latter are ready before the males, which more 
seldom occurs. This precocity of the males we have observed 
to be much more common than it is supposed to be; and, 
reasoning @ priori as well as d posteriori, it was probably or- 
dained to multiply the number of species when the earth was 
first covered with vegetables: for we find that, in every 
genus in which it prevails, the species and varieties are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Among many useful terms omitted, 
are Linné’s adversus ; the lacune or air-cavities of Mirbel ; 
spongiole of Decandolle, which, when terminating the roots, 
Mr. Correa de Serra called stigmata radicum ; rhizoma of Ker, 
formerly Gawler, and still better known on the Continent by 
his first name; lecus or plateau of Decandolle, most neces- 
sary to express the flat fibriferous part of bulbs; ochrea and 
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ascidium of Willdenow ; haustoria of Decandolle, common in 
cuscuta ; alabastrum of Link, employed to designate an un- 
opened young flower ; gamopetale of Decandolle, to express 
what have been hitherto so improperly called monopetalous 
corollas; chorda pistillaris and induvie of Correa de Serra; 
corona of Ruellius, adopted in this country from him in 
describing the flowers of Narcissus, Pancratium, Hy- 
menocallis, and Passiflora; cariopsis of Richard; nucula of 
Decandolle; galbulus of Geertner; besides many others, of 
which it is absolutely necessary for every botanist to know 
the meaning, if not to use them. Any of Decandolle’s 
youngest pupils would therefore feel ashamed to own the 
Glossology of Sprengel for that of his master. 

In the Taxonomy, forming the second part of M. Sprengel’s 
work, M. Decandolle’s, paragraphs are rather more literally 
rendered; and, as they relate to an important point, the 
number of vegetables existing on our globe, we insert as 
much as we have room to quote. * 


‘ Thirty thousand species of plants are at present known, and 
this number will probably amount to fifty thousand, when all the 
plants already collected in gardens and herbariums are described. 
If we suppose the central regions of Asia, Africa, New HoWand, 
and America, to have been once as well explored as many coun- 
tries of Europe have already been, we may deem it very likely 
that above a hundred thousand species exist on the earth ; and 
every one of these has it natural country, form, properties, and 
uses, the knowlege of which must have an important influence in 
the progress of trade and the useful arts. Who shall clear a way for 
us in this formidable labyrinth, and how shall we become particu- 
larly acquainted with each plant? This important service is per- 
formed for us by what has been called a method or arrangement 
of plants; either artificial, by being deduced from one common 
principle selected ad libitum, or natural, by depending on the 
common marks of several families or groupes ; and botanists have 
always been so convinced of the necessity of such an arrangement, 
that they have regarded a knowlege of the laws on which it de- 
pends as the highest object of their wishes and exertions. While 
a small number only of plants were known, the want of classifi- 
cation was scarcely felt: but, since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, it has been more and more pressed on our attention; and 
however imperfect were the first attempts of L’Obel and Bauhin, 
every unprejudiced man confesses that the principle on which 
they proceeded, namely, that of arranging plants as nature has 
arranged them, is the only right principle. No person has carried 
farther the attempt to find out and even in some degree complete 





* We do not copy from the volume before us, but translate 
from the original. 
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the manifold classifications which may be devised, than the im- 
mortal Michel Adanson, who has proposed not fewer than sixty- 
five. In all such attempts, we ought carefully to distinguish the 
more essential organs from those which have no immediate con- 
nection with their propagation; and, accordingly, the flower, 
fruit, and seeds of vegetables furnish the most important charac- 
ters of classification. Those methods which have for their end 
the easiest. mode of ascertaining the name of any vegetable are 
called artificial ; while those, on the contrary, which depend on 
the various agreements and differences of vegetables, without ad- 
hering to one leading principle, may be justly termed natural. In 
the former, such organs must necessarily be selected as are in- 
variable, and are common to the greatest number of plants ; in the 
latter, every part of a plant must have its due attention, even the 
organs of vegetation ; for it is often found that important differ- 
ences in these parts induce equally important variations in the 
organs of reproductien.’ 


When giving an account of the sexual system, M. Sprengel’s 
remarks on its deficiencies are very just ; and he tells us that 
it was reserved for Sir J. E. Smith to propose the happiest 
alteration of it, namely, that of rejecting from its 21st, 22d, 
and 23d classes, every genus which included no actual dif- 
ference of the male and female flowers; placing Acer, Ve- 
ratrum, Hydrocharis, Stratiotes, and Sagittaria, therefore, 
according to the number of their stamina. We must add, 
however, that this proposition originated with Dryander, when 
Thunberg’s alterations of the sexual system appeared in the 
Flora Japonica, about the year 1785.—JIn the succeeding 
pages, more than half of M. Decandolle’s original matter is 
omitted, and we have space to insert but a small portion here. 
With regard to the importance of the different organs of 
vegetables, M. Decandolle attributes the greatest to the em- 
bryo, all the others being subservient to its production ; 
2dly, to the stamina, and that important bundle of vessels 
first called by Correa de Serra, Chorda pistillaris, which run 
from the stigma to the embryo; S3dly, to the integuments of 
the fruit and seed; 4thly, to the integuments of the 
stamina and pistillum, namely, the corolla, calyx, and bractes ; 
5thly, to the nectaries and other accessory parts. An- 
other point, first mentioned by Lamarck in the preliminary 
observations of his Flore Francaise, and which must not be 
forgotten in our classifications, is that any part of the fructi- 
fication whatever acquires additional value from occurring con- 
stantly, or very frequently, in the species of any genus, order, 
or class. Finally, M. Decandolle confirms, in clear and beau- 
tiful language, the Linnean canon, of Kfabitus occulte consu- 
lendus; Or, in plain English, how necessary it is to attend to 
that general symmetry of all their organs, which is the result 
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of a number of species having been formed on one and the 
same general model, variously diversified and extended. 
Here, however, he warns the young botanist against being 
deceived by false appearances, though they may be strong 
and imposing; and, as neither he nor M. Sprengel adduces 
any instances, we venture to mention afew. Crocus and Col- 
chicum, though so closely resembling each other in their floral 
envelopes, have no affinity, and are endowed with totally 
opposite virtues; a species of the former producing bulbs 
which are good to eat like filberds, and regularly cried about 
the streets of Aleppo; while the roots of the latter are an ac- 
tive and virulent poison, both to man and cattle, if taken even 
in a small dose: forming, we believe, the chief ingredient of 
the Lau Medicinale @ Huisson for the gout. Chloranthus and 
Viscum, which so many eminent botanists have conceived to 
be related, are in no way allied; the supposed floral en- 
velope of the former appearing, by another species lately 
introduced from China, to be merely the thickened connective 
of naked anthers more or less grown together. Mr, R. 
Brown places it with Ascarina of Forster and Hedyosmum of 
Swartz, in a separate order between Piperée@ and Urticée : but 
we think that its affinity to Piperee is very dubious on ac- 
count of its stipulation, unnoticed by Sims, and even by Lindle 
in his valuable Collectanea Botanica. ‘he cotyledons of Chlo- 
ranthus, moreover, which we have repeatedly raised from seeds, 
are fully developed, oval, and shortly petiolated: but those of 
Saururus and Piper, which M. Richard most unwarrantably 
refers to different orders, are very minute, erect, and sessile. 
Ranunculus and Alisma, so frequently imagined to be related 
by young botanists, belong even to different orders of the great 
primary divisions, Monocotyledones. and Dicotyledones.  Be- 
gonia and Hydrocharis, the male flowers of which in some 
species can hardly be distinguished from one another, are in 
the last-mentioned predicament. Leontice and Peliosanthes, 
agreeing in the early rupture of their pericarpium, and in the 
remarkable semblance of their seeds to a pericarpium, also 
belong to the different great primary divisions just mentioned. 
The whole of M. Decandolle’s remarks on the monstrosities 
in vegetables, and the useful inferences which they afford in 
arranging them, are quite new, and absolutely necessary to be 
understood, ‘Thus by them the affinity of Scrophularée and 
Solanee is confirmed, the little short filament of Antirrhinum and 
other genera being elongated in Peloria into a perfect stamen. 
Indeed, Peloria is regarded both by him and by Cassini, so far 
from being a monstrosity, as a return to the original regular 
type of a large natural assemblage which we call @ Tribe, with 
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the name of Suzygama, containing about half of the Monope- 
tale of old writers; and their opinion is confirmed by an 
analogous alteration of structure observed by us in Viola and 
Lobelia. Monotropa, which we cannot remove with Nuttal 
and Lindley to the natural order of Pyrolee, (those essential 
organs, its anthers and pollen, differing widely from any in the 
whole class of Bicornes,) affords a transition from one type to 
the other. 

M. Decandolle concludes this part of his work by observing 
that, as the great mass of all organized beings are regularly 
formed, it is a very probable suspicion that the deviations from 
such regularity have been produced either by the suppression 
of one or more parts, in consequence of deficient nutriment 
and space for their developement, or by an addition to their 
number and magnitude from their richness and superabund- 
ance. The first edition of the Théorie Elémentaire having had 
a rapid sale, a second was printed in 1819; in which we find 
an additional chapter on the unphilosophical view hitherto 
taken of monopetalous floral envelopes : those which have 
been so denominated usually consisting in fact of several petals, 
more or less confluent at their margins towards the bottom. 
As we are no advocates for that maxim of the Medes and Per- 
sians which forbids all improvement, we think that the sooner 
such an error is amended the better ; and the necessary alter- 
ation in botanical descriptions will not occasion any confusion 
whatever, but on the contrary afford far more accurate notions 
of the affinities of plants. If, instead of Petalum 5-fidum, or 
5-partitum, we say, Petala 5 usque ad medium, vel basi coalita, 
no person can misunderstand us, and what a number of ano- 
malous structures vanish by this truly physiological mode of 
speaking ? Thus the separate petals of Clethra are no longer 
an objection to place it near Kalmia ; the very'close affinity of 
Rhodora to those false Azaleas which we call Cleodora is con- 
firmed; the pretended perfoliated leaves of Lonicera are 
clearly two, united at their base; the salver-shaped monoco- 
tyledon of Melocactus is formed of two cotyledons still more 
completely running together ; the foliaceous disc of Bupleurum 
stellatum is made up of the separate bractes usually found in 
Umbellate ; and we believe that these natural cohesions and 
junctions of neighbouring parts occur in all organs of veget- 
ables whatever. In the calyx they are too common to need 
any recapitulation; the whole class of Linné’s Monadelphia 
furnish proofs of them in the filaments; of his Composite, in 
the anthers; and nothing is more common in the fruits of 
vegetables. Even among monogynous fruits, which nature 
never intended to unite, the * time and chance” which hap- 
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pen to vegetables as well as animals afford frequent instances 
of double cherries and double plums; and, in polygynous 
flowers, this union of fruits is as common as their separation, 
which is abundantly proved by Ranunculacea, Dillenee, An- 
nonee, Magnolia, and Malvacee. 

In the sequel of the chapter, this profound carpologist 
remarks that even simple fruits afford far less real differences 
of structure than their various configurations lead us at first 
to suppose; thus his Folliculus is formed of a simple valve 
joined at its margins; his Camara, of two valves, joined at 
their margins, face to face; and his Siliquella, exemplified in 
the fruits of Nymphaa, Papaver, and many Crucifera, is form- 
ed originally of three pieces, the two lateral pieces producing 
seeds on their inner discs, and the outer one having no seeds 
whatever. If it happens that two or more fruits of this kind are 
united by the outer sides of their lateral pieces, they form one 
common fruit with intervalvular placentas; each of which is 
double, and prolonged into a style or stigma apparently simple, 
but really made up of two united. This inaccuracy in botanical 
language, with the song train of erroneous ideas which it en- 
gendered, was pointed out by the learned Correa de Serra 
to the botanists who were accustomed to meet in Sir Joseph 
Banks’s library, a great many years ago, when he first visited 
England ; and due honour is paid to his sagacity by M. De- 
candolle: who adds that, by a strange bizarrerie, or prepos- 
terous misapplication of ideas, while the various parts of the 
flower have been hitherto described as inserted on instead of 
pushed out from those that are underneath, those of the stem 
have been considered as continuous, though they are unques- 
tionably not. The branches of a shrub or tree, which every 
body hitherto has taken for a continuity of the main stem, 
originate in a bud which has no previous connection what- 
ever with the wood, but is naturally evolved from those con- 
tinuations of the medulla which are called Insertions by 
Grew, and the Silver Grain by Knight; the term inserted 
would therefore be peculiarly appropriate to them. In pro- 
cess of time, after the leaves have been developed, the layers 
of wood formed by their returning sap are closely united to 
the old wood: but it is by an addition like that of a plaster on 
a wound, not by transverse continuity. A singular effect of 
this general law, hitherto (we believe) unnoticed, may be 
seen in some of those Filices which we regard as false 
Gleichenias, their capsules not being immersed, but 
pedicellated. In these, no lateral process from the Medulla 
ever touches the side of the stem, but is always terminal ; 
the buds, therefore, are situated in the fork of the leaves, 
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the lower part of their petiole being rather a branch than 
petiole. Something analogous to this occurs in Conifere, and 
is an additional reason with us for placing that most useful 
natural class of trees and shrubs after Lycopodee ; Cycadea, 
which we would place as the first order of Conifere, having 
circinated vernation like Filices and Lycopodee. In Schou- 
bertia of Mirbel, (our deciduous Cypress,) the new wood 
formed on the smaller branches is so thin, that they fall off 
entire on the approach of winter ; and this is equally remark- 
able in a Chinese tree allied to Schoubertia, which has been 
erroneously called Taxus nucifera in our gardens. 

In the next chapter, M. Decandolle gives some useful rules, 
deduced from the presence or the absence of certain parts of 
vegetables, their relative position, number, and magnitude: 
but they hardly admit of abridgment. One of his suspicions, 
however, first excited in 1813, is so very singular that we shall 
state it. ‘ When the Chorda pistillaris is 1-lateral, the valves 
and placentas of the fruit are never verticillated round either 
a real or an imaginary axis; it is very probable, however, that 
no 1l-lateral Chorda pistillaris whatever exists in nature 
except by abortion.’ This axiom is now fully proved; the 
author having observed two pistils united by that side to 
which the seeds were attached in Gleditzia triacanthos, and 
sometimes in Genista scoparia. We have remarked the same 
in Spartium junceum, and it occurs no doubt in Casalpinia 
digyna of Willdenow. Another axiom is, ‘ Every flower 
naturally terminal, erect, and solitary, is regular, even though 
it belongs to a natural order commonly irregular ;’ and the 
author adduces Parnassia belonging to Violee, and Asarum to 
Aristolochee, as proofs. Respecting the affinity of the latter, 
no one can doubt: but Parnassia has none whatever in our 
opinion to Violee, which order we would insert after Alsodéa, 
Tetrathecée, and Polygalée, in a class by themselves, fullow- 
ing that of Leguminosae, in the tribe of Merigame. This 
tribe contains most of those polypetalous plants which have 
not an imbricated insertion of their reproductive organs. 
Parnassia appears to us, however, decidedly and very nearly 
related to another irregular order, Resedee ; and we think 
that it affords a strong argument against the opinion of Lind- 
ley that the flowers of Reseda are compound, not simple. 
A second objection exists in the simple spiked disposition of 
its flowers, which Linne has so unwarrantably likened to a 
bunch of grapes, calling this inflorescence a Racemus ; for 
in all Tricocce, to some of which Lindley thinks Reseda may 
be allied, if the flowers are compound, the inflorescence becomes 
fasciculated or umbellated : but, if the flowers are ot _ 
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though of separate sexes, (as in Pcinus and Croton,) they are 
spiked. In whatever view future botanists may regard the 
flowers of J?escda, whether simple or compound, it can have 
no affinity to Tiicocce ; which we would insert between Cucur- 
bitacee and Iutacee. Adanson’s arrangement of Reseda, be- 
tween Putaminee and Crucifere, appears to us immovable. 
It agrees with several genera of both those classes in the 
qualities of its root, which tastes precisely like Horse-radish ; 
its stem and foliage are angulated in the same manner; its 
cuticle consists of the same thin transparent membrane ; its pu- 
bescence, when present, is scurfy, and has the minute glandular 
or callous stipules of Capparidea; and lastly, in the irregu- 
larity of its petals and nectaries, it approaches closely both to 
Iberis and to Capparis. M. Decandolle inserts Resedec in his 
Thalamifiora, with Passiflorea, Violacea, and Polygalea, in- 
tervening between it and Crucifere : but the parietal placentas 
of those orders are not of such primary importance as to pre- 
vail over the truly perigynous insertion of their stamina; for, 
if we separate the united filaments of Passiflorea, they become 
strictly perigynous in Jussieu’s sense of that term, and we have 
in fact a very near approach to this structure in some false 
Modeccas. 

Another paragraph of M. Decandolle, relative to symme- 
try in vegetables, and the inferences to be deduced from it of 
a Great First Cause having created them, on a certain fixed 


plan, will please many of our readers so much that we can- 
not forbear to translate it entire : 


‘ If,’ says this great and good philosopher, ‘ I may be permitted 
to make a very trifling comparison on a subject so deep and 
serious, I will suppose myself invited to a brilliant feast, and cer- 
tainly that of nature well deserves such a name. I ask myself, 
what proof exists that this banquet is not the result of chance, but 
that it has been ordered by the will of an intelligent Being ? I can- 
not but observe that all the dishes are incomparably well prepared 
or cooked (so the anatomist would conclude) ; and also that the 
consist of such viands as are suited to the particular beings for 
whom they are intended (so the physiologist would expect); and 
it is at the same time apparent, that the various dishes are arranged 
between each other with a degree of order and regularity very 
flattering to the eye, and which evidently indicates a preconcerted 
design. If, in dwelling on this beautiful symmetry before me, I 
find certain dishes repeated, and placed opposite to each other, 
simply for no other reason than that uniformity may be preserved ; 
or if even, instead of dishes, other ornaments, not eatable, are intro- 
duced in their places, am I to conclude that these have been 
brought in without any intention ? No, certainly ; I see in them, on 
the contrary, proofs of a genuine love of symmetry, order, and 
beauty. This is precisely what nature has done on a grander 
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scale ; the deductions to be made from the symmetry in it correct 
in no small degree every thing that appears to our limited capacities 
defective in the theory of final causes ; and they tend not only to 
resolve many of the apparent difficulties against a general order 
and design in the universe, but to convert those very difficulties 
into proofs of that order and design.’ 


The author’s canons, or rules, for the formation of classes, 
families, or orders, genera, and species, are clearly and fully 
detailed in the succeeding chapters of Taxonomy. They are 
partly founded on and never contradict the sound principles 
laid down in Linné’s immortal work, the Philosophia Botanica : 
but many additional rules are given, especially concerning the 
fruit and seed, in a knowlege of which the great Swede was 
very deficient. Here, however, the author’s remarks have 
been so curtailed and transposed by M. Sprengel as to lose 


half their force and beauty, and we can scarcely find “ dis- 


jecta membra poete.” Lastly, M. Decandolle sums up the 


characters by which those divisions in the vegetable kingdom, 
called by him classes, orders, and genera, ought to be defined. 

A Class is a primary division of vegetables, founded on 
organs of very great importance: 1st, The embryo, and every 
part which is more immediately necessary for its production ; 
2dly, The structure of the vessels in the organs devoted to nu- 
trition; considering all these in two points of view, Ist, Their 
presence or absence; 2dly, Their situation with respect to 
each other. Of such classes, three only are at present known, 
Acotyledones, Monocotyledones, and Dicotyledones. : 

A Family (Anglice, Order) is a groupe of vegetables formed 
with the same general symmetry of their primary and secondary 
organs ; that is to say, where they are all naturally situated 
in an uniform manner. Of these, 161 are already established, 
and the additional knowlege daily obtained both of old and 
new plants is rapidly increasing the number. 

A Genus is a division of an order of vegetables founded 
on the number, size, figure, and coherence of their various 
parts. 

As every groupe of vegetables may be naturally more or less 
subdivided, in proportion to the number of individual species 
which it contains, it becomes of great consequence to deter- 
mine how often it will be artificially useful to give common 
appellations or names to these divisions; and M. Decandolle 
has never in practice confined himself to the three above men- 
tioned. Here we contend strongly for adhering to the canons 
of the Philosophia Botanica. From the late Mr. Dryander we 
learnt that, in a Collegitim Privatissimum of lectures, as Linné 
called them, which he read to him and the son of a Swedish 
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nobleman, he dwelt on this subject more particularly than in 
those which were published by Giseke; confessing to his hearers 
that, as he had divided Philosophia Botanica into 12 parts 
because there were 12 months in the year, and into 365 para- 
graphs because the year consisted of as many days, so he had 
divided vegetables themselves into five parcels with distinct 
names, because we had that number of fingers and toes: but 
that, if he lived to publish another edition of the work, he 
should add two more, making them analogous to the seven 
days in which the world was created ; thus : 


1. Legiones tot agnoscimus Vegetabilium, quot numero Cotyledo- 


num conveniunt ; nempe Acotyledones, Monocotyledones, Dicotyle- 
dones, Polycotyledones. 


2. Tribus tot, quot Classes situ pracipue staminum simili gau- 
dent ; Imo. Fungi, Alga, Musct, Filices ; 2do. Palma, Gramina ; 
Stio. Scitaminee, Liliacee ; 4to. Contorte, Personate, Verticil- 
late; 5to. Calycantheme, Leguminosae ; 6to. Siliquose, Multi- 
silique ? Tmo. Umbellata, Composite ; 8v0. Amentacee, Conifere. 

3. Classis est Ordinum plurium convenientia in aliquot partibus 
Hloris et fructus. 


4. Ordo est Generum plurium convenientia in aliquot partibus 
floris et fructus. 


5. Genera tot dictmus, quot similes flores et fructus proferunt 
divers@ species. 


6. a tot numeramus quot diverse forme secundum genera- 
tionis leges producunt alias sibi semper similes. 


7. Varietates tot sunt, quot ex ejusdem speciet semine nate, colore, 
magnitudine, plenitudine, et aliis levidensibus nottis ludunt. 


The third part of this volume, called Phytography, or rules 
for naming and describing vegetables, follows Glossology, where 
some useful additions and modifications of those that have 
heen hitherto known and practised are proposed: more espe- 
cially the custom of translating the Latin specific names of plants 
into every other language. Vola affords a proof of the neces- 
sity of doing this; for, as it contains very few species witin 
yellow flowers, each botanist has called that a yellow violet in 
his native tongue which struck him as having the best claims 
to it. Thus the French have named Biflora, Violette jaune ; 
the Americans, when they speak of Pubescens, say yellow 
violet; while, as M. Decandolle truly remarks, the Viola lutea 
itself of Smith has been improperly so denominated, two of 
its petals being purple. In giving names to his Families, 
(Linné’s Orders,) M. Decandolle takes them from the principal 
genus, adding one syllable, as Ranunculacee from Ranunculus, 
Myrtinee from Myrtus, Flacourtiane trom Flacourtia ; and the 
subdivisions of these families, which he calls Tribus, are deno- 
minated in the same way without adding a syllable, as Ranun- 
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culea from Ranunculus, Myrtee from Myrtus, Flacourtee from 
Flacourtia. Here in practice he does not always conform to 
his own canons, and we object to them for several reasons, 
but more especially on account of the inevitable confusion 
which will arise if we apply names so nearly alike to the class 
and order. If the subdivision of one of his families depends 
on manifest and weighty differences, we consider it as a much 
sounder principle to elevate that subdivision into a separate 
order with a peculiar name, just as he proposes to elevate the 
subdivision of a genus, when necessary, to the rank of a genus : 
but, when the subdivisions of either orders or genera depend 
on characters of less consequence, we would not give them 
any name. ‘Thus his Clematidea, Anemone, Helleborea, and 
Ranuculea, appear to us perfectly legitimate orders; and to 
join them altogether in one order, under the name of Ranun- 
culacee, lengthens the diagnosis of it very inconveniently. 

The Phytonomy, or fourth part of these elements, is compiled 
entirely by M. Sprengel, and does him credit. He divides it 
into seven chapters, on the anatomy of plants, their chemical 
composition, their life, their geographical distribution, the 
_ means by which they have been so distributed, their diseases, and 
lastly, a history of botany; after which he gives 46 descrip- 
tions of plants, belonging to different classes and orders of the 
sexual system. Under their anatomy, he brings forwards an 
easy distinction between the spiral vessels of plants and the 
air vessels of insects; the former never dividing into branches 
without a new pair being placed on the side of the old vessels, 
while the latter undergo every kind of ramification. He says, 
‘The pith vanishes in the hardest woods, because they press 
always more and more towards the centre, and, by uniting 
with the cells of the pith, render them at last completely indis- 
tinguishable.’ As far as our experience goes, this remark is 
not correct. In trees which have a pith of very narrow dia- 
meter, there may be some foundation for it: but in others, 
Sambucus nigra tor instance, we have always found the centre 
filled with pith, or that substance wasted away without the 
space which it occupied being filled up; and we do not scruple 
to say that in this tree it would be physically impossible. 

In the 386th paragraph, M. Sprengel says that ‘the distinc- 
tion which still prevails in the work of Jussieu between the dAco- 
tyledonous, Monocotyledonous, Dicotyledonous, and Polycotyledo- 
nous plants, entirely vanishes on a more exact and more general 
observation of nature.’ This we think may rank for absurdity 
with the idle criticisms of those astronomers who have attacked 
the Principia of Newton. Allowing, even, that the Fung, 
Alge, and Lichenes ave agamous, and propagated by germs 
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only, these germs are so extremely similar to seeds, and the 
extremity in them first developed is so analogous to an em- 
bryo, that we prefer to regard it as such, consisting of a root 
and plumula without cotyledons. In Monocotyledones a coty- 
tedonous extremity is never wanting; and in Dioscorea the 
transition to Dicotyledones is so nearly completed, that for- 
merly we regarded Dioscorea and Menispermum as connecting 
links of Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, though we now 
believe that a still closer affinity exists between Aristolochee 
and Aroidee. In Conifere, M. Sprengel objects to call their 
first leaves cotyledons without a shadow of reason, their 
analogy to the cotyledons of other Dicotyledones being as 
strong as possible, in every point; and they are not always 
verticillated, but confined to two in number both in Tazrus and 
Arauaria. The true Dicotyledones, on the other hand, some- 
times occur with more than two cotyledons; we have twice 
observed three in Phaseolus, three in the Hazel-nut and Oak, 
(though in these two last genera they remain under ground,) 
from three to five in Citrus, and three and four in Lugenia 
Jambos. 

Respecting the geographical distribution of vegetables, M. 
Sprengel states justly that, the lower or more imperfect their 
organization is, the more general they become: thus Fungz, 
Alga, Lichens, and even Mosses are found every where, pro- 
vided that the situation be favourable to their growth, and the 
Naiadee exist in almost all still waters. ‘ The same distance 
from the Equator,’ he observes, ‘ produces rather a resem- 
blance in form, an agreement in the genus and orders, than 
in the species. ‘The same degrees of latitude in the southern 
and the northern hemisphere are connected with very different 
temperatures, and produce a completely different vegetation 
in the temperate and the frigid zones, that of tropical climates 
being nearly the same over all the earth.’ On the contrary, 
we must remark that nothing can be much more different 
than the intertropical plants of the old and the new continents, 
as they are vaguely called. 


‘The summer in the southern hemisphere is shorter, because 
the motion of the earth in her perigee is more rapid; it is 
there also colder, because the great quantity of ice over the vast 
extent of sea requires more heat for dissolving it than can be 
obtained ; and because the sunbeams are not reflected from the 
clear surface of the sea-water in such quantity as to afford the 
proper degree of heat. Hence, in that hemisphere the flora of 
the Pole extends nearer to the Equator than in the northern, and 
under 53 and 54 south latitude we meet with plants which corre- 
spond with the Arctic flora. We must recollect, however, that in 
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South America the great chain of the Andes stretches from the 
tropic almost without interruption to the straits of Magellan; and 
on this account tropical forms are seen in that southern frigid zone, 
for the tract of mountains every where determines the vegetation.’ 


Other points well discussed by M. Sprengel are the soil 
which certain plants affect; similar plants occurring in similar 
soils, completely separated from each other, where no suppo- 
sition of any communication can be entertained. The height 
of their station above the level of the sea has a wonderful 
influence on the growth and even existence of others ; and an 
equality in this respect does not produce universally the same 
forms. ‘The growth of certain plants in society is very inte- 
resting. Some cover extensive tracts of country together, as 
Erica vulgaris, Aira canescens, Vaccinium Myrtillus, and 
Jasione montana ; while others, like the Cedar of Lebanon, 
Forstera sedifolia, and Disa longicornis, remain insulated 
within very narrow bounds. With respect to the manner in 
which vegetables have originated and been distributed, we 
believe with M. Sprengel that the greater part belong pro- 
perly to the countries in which they grow: but we are firmly 
convinced that they have there sprung by an intercourse with 
another very slowly, and long before the earth was inhabited 
by the larger and more perfect animals. The remains of the 
former vegetable world, which existed before the Deluge, con- 
sist chiefly of Grasses and Ferns, the latter always destitute of 
fructifications; a fact for which it has puzzled all the natural- 
ists with whom we have conversed to account.— On the mon- 
strosities and diseases of plants, M. Sprengel says very little 
that is new, but nothing that is not interesting and amusing. 

The ‘ History of Botany’ has been so often copied by one 
author from another, from Tournefort, Adanson, and Linné 
to the writers of our own day, that the present author 
might well have omitted this chapter, which contains nothing 
material that he had not previously inserted in his Historia 
Rei Herbaria. — The descriptions with which he terminates 
the work are much more valuable; and both docti and indoctz 
have to regret that he has not published others arranged ac- 
cording to their natural affinities: though he does not omit 
to tell us what is known and even more than was known be- 
fore on this head, especially explaining the reasons for placing 
each genus in such an order. We shall therefore finish our 
account with what he says respecting the affinity of our com- 
mon indigenous plant, the Azppuris vulgaris. 


‘ The first authors who arranged this plant in a natural order 
(Ray, &c.) placed it beside Ceratophyllum, Myrtophyllum, and 


Zannichellia, and immediately after it Pilularia. Linné-and _— 
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did the same in an order called Inundate, the latter denying very 
improperly any albumen in their seeds. Jussieu placed it first in 
his Naiada@, and Chara after it: but Adanson first thought of a 
higher place for it ere his Eleagni, which arrangement 
Jussieu now approves ; and Decandolle has lastly placed it among 
Onagre. If we attend to its central bundle of spiral vessels and 
slits on the surface, and recollect that essential differences of in- 
ternal structure always correspond with differences in the seed 
and external parts, Adanson’s idea gains considerable strength. 
If we compare Eleagnus and Hippophdae with Hippuris, their seeds 
and position of embryo will be doved very similar. Instead of 
the nut of Hippuris, indeed, the others have a drupe, which is not 
of much ordinal importance. The calyx, which in Hippuris is 
not unfolded, in Eleagnus consists of four, and in Hippophde of 
two parts, but in both cases it stands above the fruit.’ 


The plates in this volume are excellent, containing faithful 
figures illustrating the genera of Citrus, Cardiospermum, 
Centaurea, Thlaspi, Thuia, Alnus, Strelitzia, Leyssera, Vicia, 
Geranium, Asterocephalus, Anona, Agaricus, Botrytis, Sinapis, 
Basella, Ochna, Justicia, Peziza, Neckera, Hypnum, Aspidium, 
Aponogeton, Chironia, Oxalis, Lobelia, Phyllanthus, Piqueria, 
Correa, Acacia, Salvia, Myoporum, Barleria, Veltheimia, 
Salisburia, Mespilus, Alpinia, &c. &c. 





Art. IX. Hore Britannica ; or, Studies in Ancient British His- 
tory: containing various Disquisitions on the National and Re- 
ligious Antiquities of Great Britain. By John Hughes. 2 Vols. 
8vo. pp. about 400 in each. Hatchard, &c. 


WE have here a curious and erudite work, comprizing a 

great mass of dissertation and information concerning 
Cimbric archeology: but the arrangement is not neat, the 
instruction is not select, and the criticism is not judicious. [Il 
authenticated tradition is mistaken for historic fact, and the 
dreams of credulity are placed on a level with the inferences 
of research. The completeness of the intelligence compiled 
would, however, deserve much gratitude, if references had 
every where been given to the respective authorities, so as to 
facilitate the re-examination and re-appreciation of the as- 
sertions and propositions adopted by the author. 

The first part treats of the primitive population and early 
history of the isle of Britain, and of the commencement of 
the Roman period. These sections are again subdivided 
into chapters, which should have been numbered in the in- 
dex, and which discuss the name of the island, the historical 
documents of the Britons, the Welsh chronicles, triads, and 
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poems, the primeeval tribes of settlers, their languages, man- 
ners, arts, and civilization. The laws of Dunwal Moelmud 
and of Howel are examined ; and, somewhat anachronically, 
the author next goes back to the invasion of Julius Caesar, and 
to the history of Caractacus, Boadicea, Galgacus, and other Bri- 
tish princes, who were involved in conflicts with the Romans. 

In his fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, which Mr. Hughes 
ullots to the languages used by the primeval colonists, we do 
not find clear and just ideas of the distinction between the 
stem-tribes. We would observe, in the first place, that all 
European population appears to be of Asiatic origin; and 
that all the population of the European north came by land, 
and on the north side of the Euxine. The earliest wave of 
population which flowed into Hungary first, thence into Ger- 
many, and thence into France, was the Gallic; having the 
Erse or Gaelic language for its dialect. The second wave of 
population, which pushed the Gauls continually more and 
more westward, was the Cimbric; having the Pelasgic, Belgic, 
or Welsh, (for these three are only different spellings of the 
same radical appellation,) for its language. ‘The third, and, 
with respect to Britain, the last wave of population, was the 
Gothic; having for its language the dialect which we call 
Saxon. The progress of these tribes can be traced in the 
antient historians; they occur first in the north of Greece, 
then in the north of Italy, and always in the same geographical 
position; the Gauls on the west, and the Goths on the east; 
of the Cimbri. When these tribes reached France, the Gauls, 
who arrived first, named the country, and drove their herds 
down the valley of the Loire; the Cimbri, who arrived next, 
named Flanders, and drove their goats down the valley of the 
Seine; the Goths, who arrived last, named the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and drove their sheep down the valley of the Rhine. 
From the mouth of the Loire, Ireland was colonized by Gauls, 
as the state of language proves. From the mouth of the Seine, 
Devonshire was colonized by Cimbri, as the distribution of 
language on the western coast of England ‘seems to evince. 
From the mouth of the Rhine, the estuary of the Thames and 
all the more northerly part of the eastern coast was colonized 
by Goths, as the distribution of language on that coast 
manifests. 

Concerning the Caledonians, it may be disputed whether 
they were Gauls from Ireland, or Cimbri from Cumberland, 
or Picts, (that is, Gothic veghts, or pirates,) from Northumber- 
land: but Mr. Pinkerton has long ago shewn, from Beda, 
that the present Highlanders are an Irish colony, of mtroduc- 
tion far subsequent to the time of Agricola; and that General 
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gives it as his own opinion that the Caledonians were of Ger- 
man extraction. ‘* Namque rutile Caledoniam habitantium 
coma, magni artus, Germanicam originem asseverant.” Now, 
as the Lowlanders are clearly Goths, and the Highlanders 
clearly Gauls, and as there are no residual traces of the third 
language in Scotland, it is reasonable to presume that the 
Caledonians are the ancestors of the Lowlanders, and of 
Gothic stem. Many names of rivers and mountains, which 
Mr. Chalmers would derive from the Erse language, are in fact 
of Gothic oxigin. 

Chapter x. agitates again the question of language, and 
subdivides the Cimbric into the several cognate dialects pre- 
served in Cumberland, Cornwall, and Britany. It is recom- 
mended strenuously to some Welsh scholar to acquire the 
last of these tongues, and to translate into it the Bible; 
which, the present author says, the natives of Armorica do not 
possess in their vernacular tongue. 

Part II. contains disquisitions on the learning, religious 
rites, and mythology of the Druids; and on the somewhat 
distinct religion of the Gaelish tribes, who do not appear to 
have been subjected to the Bardic discipline. Druidism, 
whencesoever derived, is a feature peculiar to the Cimbric 
race. Mr. Hughes thus approaches the difficult question 
whether the Druids were polytheists or monotheists: the tes- 
timony of classical antiquity ranking them with the worship- 
pers of many gods ; while the evidence of domestic documents 
classes them with the adorers of one only God. 


‘ The following specimens of Bardic metaphysics, whether, as 
to the sentiments, they can be referred to an age previous to the 
Christian, I leave to the judicious reader to decide. Some may, 
however, be surprised to find so much abstraction of thought 
among our Cambrian Bards. 


* Theological Triades. 


‘ There are three primeval Unities, and more than one of each 
cannot exist: one God, one truth, and one point of liberty; and 
this is where all opposites equiponderate. 

‘ Three things proceed from the three primeval Unities: all of 
life, all that is good, and all power. 

‘ Three things are essential to the Deity ; consummate life, con- 
summate knowledge, and consummate power ; and of what is con- 
summate, (or the greatest of all,) there can be no more than one 
of any thing. 

‘ Three things it is impossible God should not be: whatever 
perfect goodness should be, whatever perfect goodness would 
desire to be, and whatever perfect goodness can perform. 

‘ Three things it is impossible that God should not perform : 
what is most beneficial, what all want most, and what is most beau- 
titul of all things. 
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‘ The three stabilities of existence : what cannot be otherwise, 
what need not be otherwise, and what cannot be conceived better ; 
and in these will all things end. 

‘ Three things will infallibly be done: all that is possible for the 
power, for the wisdom, and for the love of God to perform. 

‘ The three grand attributes of God : infinite plenitude of life, 
of knowledge, and of power. 

‘ The production of all animated beings is said to proceed from 
Divine wisdom, Divine power, and Divine love. 

‘In a former part of this work we have given a summary of the 
Bardic doctrine respecting mankind as moral agents, founded on 
the system of future retribution, in connection with the tenet of 
transmigration : we shall, for another purpose, hereafter take fur- 
ther notice of those topics. But in the Aphoristic Triads just 
now laid before the reader the unity, self-existence, the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Deity are so explicitly allowed, that 
such sentiments as these Triads contain, cannot, with any consist- 
ency, be ascribed to the Heathen Druids: at the same time the 
mode of reasoning is so very singular, that it will be no easy task 
to decide from whence our bards derived conceptions so sublime 
in themselves, and so peculiar in the style and mode of expres- 
sion. The light of Christianity alone could make known the unity 
of the Divine Being; but it does appear that the Bards retained 
among them, from remote ages, a certain philosophy, which they 
blended with Christianity, and made its doctrines subservient to 
the dogmas of their ancient metaphysical creed. 

‘ The style of composition in which these Triads are written is 
abstruse and curious ; and shews that, in past ages, there were a 
set of men among the Welsh much addicted to metaphysical spe- 
culations. 

. ‘If the Druid sages were strictly of the same sentiments with 

Pythagoras and his disciples, with respect to the existence of the 

Divine Being; they maintained that the Supreme Intelligence 

presided over all nature, as the production of His own Divine 
ower and wisdom. 

‘The theology of Pythagoras is thus succinctly given by the 
Chevalier Ramsay : — 

‘ « God is neither the object of sense, nor subject to passion ; 
but invisible, purely intelligible, and supremely intelligent. In 
His body, He is like the light: and in His soul, He resembles 
truth. He is the universal Spirit that pervades and diffuses itself 
over all nature. All beings receive their life from Him; there is 
but one God, who is not, as some are apt to imagine, seated above 
the world, beyond the orb of the universe; but, being all in Him- 
self, He sees all the beings that inhabit His immensity. He isthe 
sole principle, the light of heaven, the Father of all. He pro- 
duces every thing; He is the reason, the life, and the motion, of 
all beings.” 

‘ These expressions convey, on the face of them, a doctrine 
advanced by an inspired writer; who adopted the language of 
Epimenides the poet, as the vehicle of the sublimest views <4 the 
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Divine nature: ‘‘ In Him we live, and move, and have our being ; 
for we are His offspring.” Butif we survey many fine expressions 
in the ancients, and take them in that sense to which they were 
evidently designed to be applied, they will not be found to conve 
the exalted sentiments we may, at first view, be disposed to attach 
to them. The beautiful lines of the Epicurean Virgil convey only 
the notion of the anima mundi, or the mighty energies of nature ; 
and very few of the Heathen carried their views any further. In 
some of the Grecian philosophers we almost think, at times, that 
we perceive a glimpse of the sublime doctrine of the unity of God ; 
but we are again lost in the confusion of polytheism, Thus in 
the traditions we have respecting the Druids we may think that 
we perceive something of the same grand truth; but all their 
superstitions, and their fabulous theology, soon undeceive us; and 
we find ourselves nearly lost in the labyrinth of polytheism.’ 


We are sorry to see this author presently afterward listen- 
ing to the wild conjectures of Bryant, talking about helio- 
arkite superstition, and ascribing it to antient Britons. — An 
appendix treats of the worship of rocks, sacred caverns, and 
grottoes ; on language, in which dissertation the Cimbric is 
classed as a dialect of Slavonian ; and on the origin of letters, 
which are every where mere modifications of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

The second volume treats of the introduction of Christianit 
into Great Britain, of the progress and history of the British 
church, and of the celebrated Pelagian heresy; concerning 
which it would have been worth while to observe that Saint 
-Augustine attacked Pelagius in Latin rhimes, which are the 
earliest known. Hence it has been inferred that Saint Au- 
gustine was retaliating a Welsh form of attack; and that the 
Welsh language has taught to all others the use of rhime. 
The council of Vortigern, the state of the British church from 
the zera of the Saxon invasion, and even the conversion of the 
Anglo-saxons by Augustine and his followers, are narrated. 
In that part of ecclesiastical history which concerns Wales, 
much meritorious research is here displayed, and many details 
are given which have escaped Rapin, and other historians. 
This is indeed the best portion of the work. One critical con- 
jecture ought not to have been overlooked at p. 69., where the 
acts of a Gallican council are quoted, which was held at 
Arles in 314, and subscribed by Eborius, Episcopus de civitate 
Eboracensi,— Restitutus, Episcopusde civitate Londinensi,— and 
Adelphus, Episcopus de civitate colonia Londinensium. Here 
Mr. Hughes hesitates about the city meant: but we should 
decide for Caer Leon, as being one of the three original dio- 
ceses. 

From the ninth chapter, which relates to the battles of 
Arthur, and has some historical merit, we transcribe a portion : 
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‘ Twelve great battles are ascribed to Arthur, fought either in 
the north, or in the west of England. Of these battles, they may 
all have been real actions: but in all probability this prince was 
present at few only of them; as Arthur had no real authority but 
in Cornwall and Wales ; although by his alliance with Modred, a 
prince of Cumberland, some transactions in the north are ascribed 
tohim. He was engaged in many domestic contests; but it is 
probable he never had any engagement of consequence with the 
Saxons, until he headed the British force at the battle of Badon 
Mount, near Bath. 

‘ This decisive battle was fought with Kenric, A. D. 520, accord- 
ing to Usher; or 530, according to other accounts. The last will 
agree with that old chronology preserved in the red book of Her- 
gest; and given in the Cambrian Register. According to the 
statement there contained, 128 years expired from the age of 
Gwrtheyrn (or Vortigern) to the battle of Badon, in which Arthur 
and the British chiefs overcame the Saxons. Twenty-two years 
further expired from thence to the battle of Camlan, and the 
death of the British hero. 

‘ A little previous to this was fought the battle of Llong-borth, 
recorded by the muse of the venerable Llowarch. A chieftain of 
Devonshire, called Geraint ap Erbin, fell in that contest ; and his 
elegy is preserved among the remains of the Cumbrian Bard, who 
gives a poetic description of the battle in all the horrors that 
attend war and slaughter. Mr. Turner very plausibly conjectures 
that this was the unfortunate battle fought with Porta, on his first 
landing at the place, called still by his name, Portsmouth. An- 
other of Arthur’s battles is mentioned by Llowarch; it was fought 
on the Llawen; and the Bard lost Gwen, his favourite son. The 
bravery of this youth is set forth in expressive and laconic terms 
by his father. ‘* As he was my son, he did not recede.” 

‘ Llywarch had been driven from his territory in the north; and 
he, with his sons, found a refuge in Powys ; and valiantly continued 
to support the British cause. 

‘In the battle of Bath, or Badon Mount, Arthur defeated the 
Saxons under Kenric. Previous to this Gildas, who dates his birth 
at this time, says, the Saxons and the native Britons alternately 
prevailed, but here the victory was decisive. In consequence of 
the success of Arthur in this engagement, ‘the Silurian territories 
were preserved inviolate ; and the natives left in possession of the 
country to the west of the Severn. 7 

‘ This famous battle is noticed by an ancient Bard : 


‘ Giwae Hbiwynthiwy ypnbypdion, pan bu givaith Waddon 
Arthur ben baelion p ilabneu bu gochion 
@tunaeth ar alon gtvaith gtwyr gabpnion 
Goupnion gtwaed Daredd mach Deyrn p gogledd. 


¢ Woe to them, the miserable ones, because of the action at 
Badon. 
Arthur was at the head of the brave, when the blades were 
red with blood : | ) 
He avenged on his enemies the blood of warriors: 
Warriors who had been the defence of the kings of the north. 
18 * Arthur. 
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¢ Arthur, according to the fictions of Geoffrey of Monmouth, is 
said to have achieved the highest renown by his battles on the 
continent and in Ireland, as well as in his native isle: and even as 
to his invincible prowess at home, it has been greatly exaggerated, 
so that his very existence has been called in question. Caerleon, 
being the seat of the Silurian princes, was Arthur’s court : he had 
also a palace in Cornwall, probably at Lestwithiel, and another at 
Penryn, in Cumberland. All the princes of the Cymry acknow- 
ledged his authority, and willingly followed him for many years to 
battle; but he was not invincible, he was unfortunate like other 
men, and had to retreat before Kerdic, his powerful antagonist, 
who, in spite of Arthur and the Britons, established himself in the 
kingdom of Wessex. 

‘ All the contests of Arthur were not fought with the Saxons, 
for he was engaged in domestic contests with native chieftains ; 
and his ambition procured him enemies, and his friends acted a 
treacherous part towards him. ‘These circumstances led to the 
disastrous battle of Camlan, where this valiant prince fell a prey to 
civil discord. 

‘ Modred, the nephew of Arthur, being the son of his sister 
Anna, married to a chieftain in the north, acted a base and unwor- 
thy part. This young prince seduced the queen, and eloped with 
her into Cumberland, where he fomented disturbances; and, rather 
than submit himself to his uncle and his sovereign, he raised a 
civil war; and thus the British princes, who ought to have had one 
common interest, spent their strength in domestic feuds. The 
consequence of this state of discord was the ruin of the native 
Britons, by the loss of the brave Arthur, who fell by the hands of 
the perfidious Modred. 

‘ There appears to be plausible reasons for disputing the scene 
of this action, which brought the life and reign of Arthur to a 
termination. Camlan is supposed to have been in Cornwall; and 
this seems to be confirmed by the account handed down to us of 
the interment of the prince in the isle of Avalon, or Glastonbury, 
where his corpse might easily have been conveyed by water. But 
as the territory of Modred was in the north, the fatal battle most 
probably was fought on that side of the island; and it may have 
been at Kirby Lonsdale, agreeable to the opinion of Mr. Carte. 
This, however, if admitted, entirely does away the magnificent 
tale of Arthur’s interment among the holy martyrs and illustrious 
saints at Glastonbury. 

‘ As to the account of Arthur’s interment at Glastonbury, it 
rests upon the authority of Giraldus Cambrensis, a writer, it is 
true, too respectable to fabricate a tale, but easily induced to 
credit every thing of the marvellous. This celebrated character, 
who flourished in the reign of Henry II., affirms, that he was pre- 
sent at the abbey when a leaden cross was taken up, with an 
inscription in rude, but legible characters, to this effect : 


‘ HIC JACET SEPULTUS 
INCLYTUS REX ARTHURUS 
IN INSULA AVALONIA,’ 
An 
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An appendix contains the antiquities of St. Alban’s, Glas- 
tonbury, Caerleon, Lantwit Major, the Cornish cathedral, 
(which we are for dedicating, with Mr. Whitaker, to Saint 
Germanus,) and Whithern. On the controversy respecting 
Easter, on the splendor of the Saxon churches, on the last 
days of the venerable Bede, (whose entire works ought to be 
edited in Great Britain,) on Arthur’s grave, and on the Welsh 
and Breton languages, farther observations occur. Mr. Pink- 
erton’s writings, which throw great light on many topics here 
discussed, have been improperly saga in the pages before 
us; since, although his tone may be somewhat flippant and 
unduly positive, yet the extent of his erudition and the acute- 
ness of his penetration render his opinions always worthy of 
investigation, and his authority commonly deserving of con- 
fidence. 

We recommend it to this divaricating writer, in a future 
edition, to class his topics more strictly ; to bring together in 
one place all that relates to one subject ; and not so cautiously 
to shun the appearance of pedantry, but faithfully to quote the 
authority on which the statements repose : some of them being 
so conjectural that the means of verification ought not to be 


withholden. 


i. 





Art. X. The History of the Rise and Progress of the Judicial 
or Adawlut System, as established for the Administration of 
Justice, under the Presidency of Bengal. — Part II. An Inquiry 
into the supposed Existence of the Trial by Jury in India, with 
some Account of the late proposed Alterations in the Judicial 
System, under the Presidency of Fort St. George. 8vo. 
pp- 200. Booth. 1820. 


M ucH has been written concerning our empire in India * ; 

yet the events which have happened in that region have 
searcely been deemed worthy of a liberal curiosity, though lately, 
perhaps, they are attracting more of that public attention which 
they merit. Local remoteness seems to have made us insen- 
sible to the close proximity of interest, and to the strict ties 
of political union, by which the inhabitants of that extensive 
territory are incorporated with Great Britain. This state of 
things, however, is not altogether problematical. Indian de- 
tails, consisting of transactions uninteresting from the uni- 
formity of their character and the comparative lowness of 
their agents, and for the most part unrelieved by the interpo- 
sition of great counsels and striking events, seem at first 





* See particularly the important work of Mr. Mill, Art. VI. of 
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Sight to promise nothing that can reward a study of them. 
Yet this is an apparent, not a real insignificance. As soon 
as we have reconciled ourselves to names which it is so diffi- 
cult to understand or to pronounce, — and have become 
familiar to that strange anomaly which, instead of heroes and 
sovereigns, exhibits a mercantile company disposing of em- 
pires and weighing out the destinies of nations, —we shall 
perceive that the history of few countries abounds in reverses 
of fortune more interesting, and revolutions of power more 
awful. Still, we are only half awake to all that is transacting 
in that part of the globe ; and, though we are in the habit of 
considering it as a comfortable resource for younger children, 
and gladly avail ourselves of the patronage which secures a 
munificent provision for those who are educated to its civil or 
its military departments, we feel but little other solicitude for 
its eoncerns: reading of the conquests and wars that change 
the whole face of the country with as much apathy as if they 
were the skirmishings (to use Milton’s expression of the Saxon 
heptarchy) of kites and crows in the air. 

Such, then, being the prevailing inattention to Indian sub- 
jects in general, it can scarcely be expected that a tract like 
that which is now before us, relating to its municipal re- 
gulations, will obtain much notice. he subject, however, Is 
widely — we might add, awfully — important ; involving the 
civil happiness and rights of the eighty millions of people, 
whom the mysterious ordinances of Providence have placed 
under our dominion. ‘The author, although an advocate for 
several of the most defective parts of the judicial system, 
suggests many important improvements ; and his book merits 
the peculiar consideration of those, who have a share in the 
councils by which that stupendous empire is administered. 

We shall endeavour to explain to our readers, as concisely 
as we may, the nature of the judicial regulations of India: a 
subject so little understood here, that it will at least have the 
recommendation of novelty to those who are anxious to 
augment their stores of general information. 

The British power in India rests mainly on a monstrous 
fiction. We hold our possessions there as nominal feuda- 
tories of the Mogul;—a domination which once oversha- 
dowed the earth, but of which, at present, the name only 
exists on paper. By a grant in the year 1765, the Emperor 
of Delhi conveyed in perpetuity the revenue and the right of 
administering the justice of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. ‘The 
revenue was at first collected, and justice administered, by the 
natives: but these native functionaries were gradually super- 
seded, and in 1770 councils consisting of Europeans were 
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appointed to superintend the admmistration of justice and the 
collection of the revenue. This, however, was a form of g0- 
vernment intrinsically vicious; and in 1772 the compan 
appears as the “ Dewan,” that is, the supreme head, and the 
great native powers dwindled into state-pensioners. 

We pass over several intermediate plans of municipal polity. 
In 1790 the Governor-general accepted (the equivocal term 
employed by the Company, in all its political transactions with 
the native powers,) the administration of criminal justice 
throughout the provinces: the Nizamut Adawlut (supreme 
court of appeal) was removed to Calcutta, and vested in the 
Governor-general and council: courts of circuit were formed, 
to each of which two civil servants were appointed as judges ; 
and an establishment of native law-officers was appointed in 
each of the great provinces. In 1793, the important change, 
called the establishment of the great code of general regu- 
lations, took place under Marquis Cornwallis, which has sub- 
sisted to the present day. This was also a new era in the 
political, financial, and military departments ; and it is certain 
that each of them is considerably indebted to the energy and 
clearness of that nobleman’s excellent understanding. In 
every district, or zillah, a single judge or magistrate was 
allotted to a zillah-court for the cognizance of civil causes : 
but the decision of the zillah-court is not final: a provincial 
court of appeal entertains appeals from it; and there the 
judgment is decisive in questions of real property not exceed- 
ing 100 rupees of annual produce, and of personal property 
not above 1000. Over these was erected the Sudder Dewan- 
nee Adawlut, at the presidency; a court of final appeal in 
cases in which the matter at issue exceeded the above amount, 
till 1797, when an appeal to the King in council was given, if 
the property litigated amounted to 5000/. and upwards. 

The legislative constitutions of Lord Cornwallis established 
the most beneficial improvement that the people of Hindustan 
have ever experienced, through the long succession of those 
dynasties which have usurped or administered their govern- 
ments. In 1793, for the first time, the property in the soil, 
which had heretofore been a precarious usufruct, was abso- 
lutely vested in the land-holders ; and the revenue payable to 
government, which had been liable to perpetual and arbitrary 
variations, was fixed for ever: while the office of judge and 
collector, which had formerly imposed on the same individual 
the most repugnant duties, was separated, and their respective 
functions accurately defined. 


‘ Having thus stated the system,’ says the intelligent author of 
this tract, ‘we may be allowed to pause and contemplate ee 
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general aspect. In the separating of offices and the division of 
duties, in the gradation of courts and the body of laws prescribed 
and fixed for the guidance of these, we find all the machinery of a 
regular system ; but we do not find that artists have been prepared 
to guide the work. Laws have been instituted before lawyers 
were formed to interpret and administer them. ‘The growth 
of the one part of the subject has been too rapid for the other. 
Laws are nothing without the habits suited to these. The excel- 
lence of such a plan, in the abstract, can never be called in ques- 
tion by the cultivated European mind: the question of more 
difficult solution is, as to its fitness for an Indian state of society. 
Laws should be formed, we are told, in reference to manners, and 
not the latter forced to bend to the former. The manners of 
a people are the growth of the climate, of religion, of circum- 
stances, and of time. These combinations unite, in a singular 
degree, to give a marked and indefaceable character to the manners 
of India. But the laws, it is said, are preserved ; the manner of 
exccuting these is only changed. 

‘ All change in legislation is an experiment, and time, the great 
legislator, can only determine the excellence of the present system.’ 


We apprehend, however, that in the Indian code of regu- 
lations, time has added another illustration of the unfitness and 
incompetency of all a priori codes to the wants of human so- 
cieties: for those regulations have now expanded from one 
moderately sized folio into seven thick volumes; a bulk three 
times more extensive than the whole body of the civil law. 
In India the multiplicity of laws has been sorely felt. If in 
the juridical systems of those countries, — where laws have gra- 
dually grown up with other institutions, and have accommo- 
dated themselves to the moral habits of thepeople, —the incon- 
venience of a multifarious code is, notwithstanding, a legitimate 
topic of complaint, still the evil has been mitigated by the 
skill and learning of those who, being trained and disciplined 
to the interpretation of the laws, and to great quickness of ex- 
position and promptitude in tracing their analogies, correct 
their complexity by uniformity of decision: — but this must 
not be expected in India. Certainly, the number of these re- 
gulations, and the constant changes which they are under- 
going, indicate a laudable solicitude on the part of the British 
government for the well-being of the natives: yet, as law 
ought to be a rule of action, it loses its effect if it be variable, 
contradictory, and changeful. 


‘ The difficulty of construction from the many references, in one 
regulation to another, and often references to a reference, which 
is to depend upon a third and fourth allusion, occasions much diffi- 
culty to even a European reader : to a native the difficulty must 
be increased, 

‘It might too much resemble verbal criticism, to justify this 
remark by particular quotations; but no justification will be 

thought 
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thought necessary by those who have had frequent occasion to 
censult the regulations. 

‘ A great proportion of the code is made to consist of exposi- 
tory matter. e legislative sense is lost in the discursive matter 
with which it is surrounded. To remedy every misinterpreta- 
tion of the laws by new enactments, is an endless labour. The 
proper and natural remedy is to be found in the exposition of 
the law which the superior court gives in cases brought in appeal 
before it. 

‘ By the regulations — in reference to one of the Hindoo 
temples, (the pagoda of Jagaurnaut,) great care is taken to secure 
the sanctity of the place from the hands of any but the priests. 
Amongst other rules to that effect it is enacted, that the revenue 
bailiffs, or peons of the collector, shall not enter the temple. 

‘ But this regulation is hardly passed before another is issued, 
to declare that it was not intended to prevent the peons of the 
collector from entering the temple for the purpose of devotion, the 
same as any other class of Hindoos. Nothing certainly could be 
more unnecessary than any explanation to this effect. In every 
civil case where the law is doubtful, the interpretation of the sta- 
tute is part of the statute itself.’ 


Delay in the administration of law is a cardinal defect in its 
constitution. We could speak of a time when the causes in 
arrear amounted, in one of the provinces subject to the Madras 
presidency, to 2000! There must, consequently, be some- 
thing radically wrong in the system.—In his Majesty’s 
courts in India, on the other hand, of which (as our readers 
ought to be apprized) the jurisdiction does not extend beyond 
their respective settlements, a brisk and uninterrupted ad- 
ministration of justice is maintained, and no accumulation of 
business is allowed to occur. ‘The present author has, we 
think, satisfactorily accounted for this difference. 


‘ The period of time which a suit may occupy, from its first 
institution in the inferior court to its ultimate decision in the Sud- 
der Dewannee Adawlut, may be estimated, from a view of the 
cases reported in 1805, and the period preceding; the longest 
term that any cause had remained undecided being twelve and 
thirteen, and the lowest three years: one case, indeed, had run 
the length of twenty-one years. An appeal to the King in coun- 
cil will extend the ultimate decision to a further period of two 
years. In England a suit seldom lasts longer than seven or twelve 
months: an appeal is regarded as tedious which occupies three 
years. There is nothing which men are so unwilling to do as to 
pay money, few choosing to do so before the law compels. But 
this unwillingness is naturally increased, from the delay which must 
attend an application to a court of justice in Bengal. How then 
can it be a matter of surprise to see so many causes on the file? 
The debtor smiles at the institution of a suit which he knows can- 


not be heard for many years. He enjoys, in the mean time, the 
use 
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use of the money, and all the profits of trade, in a country where 
the returns greatly exceed the legal interest ; and although he ma 

foresee that the law-charges will ultimately fall heavy upon him, 
yet in the enjoyment of the present hour, and in the various 
chances in his favour which ere has a tendency to 
produce, he shuts his eyes to all the consequences. Time can sel- 
dom strengthen proof; it is calculated to weaken and destroy it 
altogether : it is therefore favourable to the debtor. Instead of 


inducing men to pay their debts, our courts hold out the strongest 
temptation to withhold payment.’ 


The “ original sin,” if we may be allowed the expression, 
of the Company’s courts in India may be traced to two 
causes ; — first, that the judges are not educated to the legal 
science, but taken indiscriminately from the civil service ; — 
secondly, that, instead of an enlightened Bar, (the most effi- 
cient security for the correct interpretation and upright ad- 
ministration of law,) Vakeels, or black pleaders, are permitted 
to exercise the function of advocates. The first evil does 
not seem to have been so present to the mind of this well 
informed writer as we should have expected: but to us it 
has always appeared gigantic. Men are one day employed 
in the commercial, the next in the diplomatic, and at 
another time in the revenue-department. On a sudden, an 
order of government transforms them into Judges! How, 
then, can it be matter of surprize that the progress of the 
courts is tardy, that the judgments are contradictory, and that 
the appeals are dilatory and vexatious? For our part, we 
know not any set of men more unfitted for the judicial func- 
tion than the civil servants of the Company. _ Sent out at a 
period of life which is usually dedicated to the work of edu- 
cation, in a premature state of the disposition and the reason, 
before experience has stored up its maxims or prudence im- 
pressed its warnings, they find themselves suddenly trans- 
planted into a new country, surrounded by new men, new 
manners, and new institutions. The first gaze of astonish- 
ment is scarcely over before they are invested with great power, 
and commissioned to govern others when they have not yet 
learnt to govern themselves. Of that difficult empire, which 
is founded on the habitual controul of the passions and the 
subjugation of the will, they have scarcely acquired the ele- 
ments. School-boys without tutors, and minors without 
guardians, they advance not through the gradual transitions 
of office and of probationary labour, but emerge at once to 
the highest judicial authorities ; and, though untinctured with 
law, either general or municipal, they ascend to functions 
which learned age and ripened experience would tremble to 
administer. How different is the course of legal education in 

every 
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every European country; where the controversies of the bar 
and the toils of the desk teach the practitioner, at every step, 
to appreciate the perplexities and difficulties of the science; 
and to frame a just estimate of the strength of his reason by 
measuring it according to the infirmity of his nature, rather 
than the overheated presumptions of youth. 

The writer before us is unanswerable in his argument for 
an European bar instead of black pleaders; and we strongly 
recommend it to the attentive perusal of those who are 
connected with the administration of Indian affairs in England. 
They may, however, be summed up in these leading objec- 
tions: viz. the mercenary character of the Vakeels, whose 
interest it is to stir up litigation; the inaptitude of the 
natives to that verbal conciseness of pleading, which brings 
the cause to an instantaneous issue ; — their ignorance of law 
altogether, and their anxiety to cloud their want of knowlege 
by multiplying words and delaying the cause ; — their want 
of discernment as to the strength or the weakness of a case ; 
— and consequently their overloading every trial by a much 
greater number of witnesses than are necessary :— a practice 
in the courts of Adawlut so common, that the court is distracted 
by the contradictions and varieties of the testimony adduced 
before it. We would subjoin a part of the author’s reason- 
ing on this branch of the subject, but cannot afford space 
for the farther extension of this article: which we conclude 
by again recommending the present publication to all who feel 
_ or ought to feel an interest in the subjects which it discusses. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 11. A Tale of the Olden Time. By a Harrow Boy. 12mo., 
pp- 174. Boards. Andrews. 1821. 

The modest motto prefixed by the ‘ Harrow Boy’ to this little 
story, “ mio primo giovenil errore,” and the early age of sixteen, 
are ample apologies for its imperfections. Yet many persons of 
maturer years would be happy to incur the reproach due to its 
faults if they could emulate its beauties. The plot is, indeed, far 
from being striking or original. Phillippa,a sort of Lady Macbeth, 
urges the weakness and indecision of her husband Lord Rupert 
to murder his brother Earl Montresor, and his infant-child, in order 
to possess himself of the castle and feudal honours of that noble- 
man: but the conspiracy is in both instances defeated, and the 


conclusion is happy. Emma, an orphan under the protection ned 
the 
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the Lady Isabella and her husband, is a primary agent in restuing 
the infant from the snares prepared for its destruction, — The fol- 
lowing passage is a highly ornamented specimen of the author's 
powers of description ;— powers which, it is not rash to predict, 
may in their future developement be a valuable accession to the 
literary talents of the country. 

‘ In deep meditation on the means to be: pursued, she seated 
herself at the window of her apartment. The prospect before her, 
glowing with the brilliant splendour of the newly-tsen sun, seemed 
doubly beautiful. The gentle rippling of the distant ocean, 
lightly agitated by the breezes of the morning, glittered to 
the sun-beams; and immediately beneath, for Emma’s apartment 
was situated high on the western tower, she looked down upon the 
extensive forests, now richly variegated with the yellow tints of 
autumn. All creation seemed to live in beauty, and to be instinct 
with joy. The martin, which, secure from injury by her protec- 
tion, built his little nest annually above her window, was now in 
many a mazy circle skimming around the casement ; the lark, the 
harbinger of the morning, soaring far aloft, even above the towers 
of Montresor, was caroling his matins to the sun ; and the horn of 
the harvest-man, and the many voices of the labourers, borne in- 
distinctly from afar upon the breath of the morning, fell upon her 
ear in notes of laughter and of song, and appeared, in expressions 
of delight, to interpret to the hilarity of nature. In the remoter 
distance, where beneath the brightness of the rising day the ocean 
rippled in its immeasurable fields of splendour, was seen the white 
sail of the distant mariner, while the sea-birds, now glittering in 
the sun-beams, and now descending in their flight, laved the white 
wing in the waters. 

‘ Emma’s soul, as she gazed upon the scene, was elevated with 
the sublimest spirit of devotion : — it was the devotion of nature, 
superior to all earthly system, and independent of every earthly 
ordinance or limitation ;— it was felt in a quicker pulsation of the 
heart, and a brighter glow of the imagination. — It was the im- 
mortal life within her breast making known the conviction of its 
existence, by an aspiration too lofty for definition, and too refined 
for human analysis. — The saint, in the fervour of his piety, has 
hailed such moments of spiritual elation as the antipasts of his re- 
ception into mercy: they have mingled with the rude emotions of 
the uncultivated man, when, wild in woods, his savage soul has 
shrunk amid the solitudes around him, with the vague conceptions | 
of divinity, or soared for a little moment above the narrow interests 
of the earth, to acknowledge a superior destination. 

‘ Emma’s devotion was neither expressed in words of prayer or 
of praise ; for she felt ashamed to ask more of that gracious Being, 
whose unpetitioned bounty had already given so much ; and to re- 
turn praises for his gifts, Emma felt, that by any words of hers it 
were impossible to praise them. — But she clasped her hands to- 
gether ; cast a rapid glance upon the beauties around her ; turned 
her eyes towards Heaven, and a tear of gratitude stood trembling 
on either eye-lid. 
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‘ The God who penettates the inmost recesses of our hearts 
shall receive that tear before all the proud masses, and splendid 
offerings, which superstition proffers at his altar; shall acknowledge 
that tear, and the tears of those whose hearts are like thine, gentle 
Emma, as the dearest incense which the children of men can offer 
to their Creator. 

* Emma felt that it was received ; bowed her head humbly be- 
fore her God; and the warm tear trickled down her cheek.’ 

The tale is affectionately inscribed by the author to his school- 
fellows; and it reflects no little honour on the institution at 
which he was educated, that it nurtured these early blossoms of 
eloquence. Our sincerest wishes attend him; and we cannot re- 
frain from addressing him, and those who are emulous of the same 
praises, in the exhortation of a great man and consummate orator: 
“‘ Quamobrem pergite, ut facitis, adolescentes ; atque in id studium, 
vit ha estis, incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et amicts utilitati, et rei- 
publica emolumento, esse possitis.” Cic. de Orat. 1.i. ¢, viii. 


Art, 12. The Rambles of my Uncle. 12mo, 3s.6d. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co, 1821. 

_¢ My Uncle’ is a poor London curate; struggling ona stipend 
of 80/, per annum to support ‘a wife and three children, and a 
plentiful portion of the pride of birth and education.’ Reflections 
of ng very pleasing kind crowding one day on his mind, he leaves 
his. own firerside, and rambles into Hyde Park, to seek out happi- 
ness by studying his fellow-creatures: describing fantastically 
a variety of personages with whom he meets, and endeavouring to 
hit off something in the Yorick style: but, though he has caught 
the form of that excentric author, he is not indued with the spirit. 
He then returns home, convinced that every body is not hap- 
pier than himself; and he seems at length to make the singular 
discovery that happiness is seated in the mind, and does not alto- 
gether depend on external circumstances. Like most discoverers, 
he cannot rest contented with his own knowlege, but after a while 
is anxious to communicate his stores and to make converts. He 
therefore has scarcely arrived at home when, being seized with 
another rambling fit, he sets forth again, to hold converse with the 
miserable; and glorious and incredible are the achievements 
which he performs in persuading individuals that they are happy 
without knowing it, or that they would be happy if they could but 
think so. — Those who are fond of fine words and sentimentalities 
may perhaps derive amusement from this little volume : but it does 
not convey fair notions of real life, nor exhibit examples or pre- 
cepts for rational conduct. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 13. Theory and Practice; or a Guide to the French Lan- 
guage, devised on an Easy and Methodical Plan for Youth, and 
Persons who wish to Study the Elements of that Language 
without writing Exercises; and likewise a Book of Reference 
for Persons who wish to Translate English into French. By 
J. Maurois, Author of ‘* A Modern French Conversation.” 
12mo. pp. 384. Whittaker, &c. 1821. a 
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The number of French grammars is already considerable ; yet 
here is one more, — of convenient size at least: but it abounds 
rather in examples than in rules,’ and is fuller as a vocabulary of 
words and phrases than as a list of precepts. 

In describing the pronunciation of the letters, h is called ash 
instead of osh. In the lessons, the interpretation underwritten is 
not faithful enough for the use of learners: for instance, the 
words at p.13., Ne témoignez aucun embarrass en lisant, are thus 
rendered, Neither utter hemms nor haas ; and many mis-translations 
occur; thus pelletier is not skinner but furrier, and vétu is not 
dressed but cba. At p.68., where the use of the grave accent in 
distinguishing certain words is explained, the accented 2 and thé 
unaccented ow are omitted in the enumeration. 

The following list of substantives, which are masculine in one 
signification and feminine in another, may deserve transcription : 


‘ a travelling un co-che, m. a pattern un ex-em-ple, m. 
coach a copy une ex-em-ple, f. 

a sow une co-che, f. a@ piercer un fo-ret, m. 
an ensign un en-sel-gne, . a forest une fo-rét, f. 
a sign une en-sei-gne,fs an employment un pos-te, m. 
a keeper un gar-de, m. a post-ofice une pos-te, f. 
a guard une gar-de, f, a sort of illness le pour-pre, m. 
the registry le gref-fe, m. the purple la pour-pre, f. 
the graft la gref-fe, f. a sleep un som-me, m. 
a guide un gui-de, m. a sum une som-me, f. 
a guidance une gui-de, f. a smile un sou-Tis, m. 
a book un livre, m. @ mouse une sou-ris, f. 
a pound une livre, f. a church un tem-ple, m. 
a@ memorandum uz mé-moi-re,m. = the temple of une tem-ple, f. 
— memory une mé-moi-re, f, the head 
@ modality un mo-de, m. a trick un tour, m. 
a fashion une mo-de, f. a tower une tour, f. 
a mould un mou-le, m. a triumph un tri-om-phe, m. 
a muscle une mou-le, f. a trump at cards /a tri-om-phe, f. 
a ship-boy un MouSs-Se, ™. atrumpeter un trom-pet-te, m. 
the moss la mous-se, f. a trumpet une trom-pet-te, /- 
a page to a king un pa-ge, ™. a@ vase un Va-se, m. 
a side of a leaf une pa-ge, f the mud la va-se, f. 
a@comparison unpa-ral-lel-le,m. a veil un voi-le, m. 
a parallel-line we pa-ral-lel-le,f. a sail une voi-le, f. 
a spade un pi-que, m. a stove un po-é-le, m. 
a pike une pi-que, f. a frying-pan _une po-é-le, f. 
— person — personne; when pronoun, masculine. 
a person une personne ; when substantive, feminine.’ 


The orthography is not always of the best usage: thus we find 
Anglois, Frangois, je finirois, and paien, for Anglais, Frangais, 
finirais, and payen. Still, notwithstanding such petty blemishes, 
this grammar will be found convenient to masters, though insuf- 
ficient for self-tuition. 

The Abbé Valart drew up a concise abridgement of French 
grammar, which appears to us more complete than this; and 
which M. Maurois would do well to consult, if he should publish 
a revised edition. | 

| P 2 POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 14. Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. Part Second. 
12mo. pp.78. Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

Many of our readers, we conclude, will recollect the first 
volume of these poems; and it is now very generally known, that 
the authors of this pleasing little collection of domestic poetry 
are to be found in the family of the learned and excellent historian 
of Lorenzo.* They breathe, asjwe might expect, an amiable 
spirit of kindness and benevolence, and are evidently the produc- 
tion of pure taste and cultivated intellect. 

One of the prettiest effusions among the shorter pieces is the 
following : 

‘ Sonnet, to ——, on her Birth-Day. 


* My friend and sister! when amid the bowers 
Of our deserted home we lov’d to play, 
In unreproved delight, the hours away, 
And twine sweet garlands of our loveliest flowers 
To deck a rural throne — with what delight 
I placed a rosy wreath upon thy brow, 
And breath’d a prayer, that thou might’st never know 
ay this day, a joy less pure and bright. 
e day returns in sorrow, and the smile, 
It lov’d to raise, is mingled with our tears ; 
Yet grieve not, O my sister! future years 
Of peace and joy, may wait thee, and beguile 
me | young heart of its woe — and heaven shall spread 
A fadeless wreath around thy modest head.’ 


That happy trifle, ‘The Butterfly’s Ball,’ the successful pro- 
genitor of a long race of imitators, is reprinted in this little 
volume ; and a short pastoral is placed at the beginning, which is 
elegant enough, but not likely to be appreciated by this un-Ar- 
cadian age. A vein of sensible piety runs through this little 
book ; and we shall only farther observe that we do most cordially 
join in the sanguine expressions of hope in the last poem, and add 
our earnest wishes — nay, more than our wishes — for the diffusion 
of every possible comfort in this interesting quarter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 15. An Essay on the Advantages of the Religious and Moral 
Instruction of the Young. By the Rev. William Easton, B. A. 
Vicar of Hurtsborn Priors, Hants, and Prebendary of Swallow- 
clift, Wilts. 8vo. pp.46. 2s.6d. Rivingtons. 1820. 

It is always a matter of regret to us to witness the exercise of 
zeal without knowlege ; and it is particularly painful to see an 
essay, which we are compelled to characterize as imbecile and 
illiberal in the extreme, published in the name of a dignitary of 
the Church of England. The only sensible passage in the essay 





* See Rev. Vol. xciv. p. 211. 
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is an extract at fullflength from the Catechism, explaining the 
duties of children to their Creator, to their parents, and to their 
neighbour ; the rest of the pamphlet consisting principally of de- 
clamation and invective against sectaries. Every judicious friend 
of the Establishment must feel vexed with the officiousness of a 
man who can put himself forwards as a champion, and yet brings 
to the combat no better weapons. The following extract is a 
specimen of the arguments used by Mr. Easton to prove the folly 
and crime of separation : 

‘ It is owing to the omission of this highly important duty (viz. 
attending the services of the Church) that we see so many forsake 
the true apostolic Church of England for other assemblies, to 
listen to teachers who are self-taught, and self-commissioned, and 
who propagate error and enthusiasm, and who “ depart from the 
faith, having the form of godliness, but denying the power there- 
of.” These have unfortunately forsaken “ the right way,” mixing 
with religious doctrines many “ vain deceits,” after the traditions 
of men; using their liberty as a cloak of maliciousness, and even 
ruining their hearers by that “ philosophy, falsely so called,” 
which has (produced), and will as longas this worldendures produce, 
direful mischief. St. Peter informs us that “ there shall be false 
teachers among you, who shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring on themselves swift 
destruction. And many shall follow their pernicious ways, by 
reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil spoken of ; whose 
judgment now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation 
slumbereth not.” 2 Peter, i. 2. 

‘ Can these men be forgetful of such awful and important texts 
of Scripture, which are so frequently and so awfully denounced 
against them? Those ‘whom God hath given over to a reprobate 
mind, being filled with all unrighteousness, wickedness, malicious- 
ness, full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity, disobedient, 
covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerci- 
ful.” Is not this judgment of the Almighty known and felt by 
them? Must not their eyes be necessarily opened to see the 
angel of the Lord, standing as it were in the way “ with his 
sword in his hand,” to oppose them, because their ‘‘ way was per- 
verse before him?” These men I cannot but observe are miserably 
deluded by their own imaginations, and as the generality of them 
are ignorant, illiterate persons, they cannot surely be qualified for 
teachers, but have need themselves of being taught the “ first 
principles of the oracles of God.” Such men must necessarily be 
“‘ blind guides,” misleading their hearers by their own “ vain 
babbling.” How many of them are low, mean, and contemptible! 
I need not say, for it is well known, that many of them can neither 
read nor write ; and if we peruse the Bible we shall find it brought 
forward as a charge against Jeroboam, that he had made priests of 
the “ lowest orders of the people.” For this he was to be cut off 
from his people, it being considered an act of rebellion against 
God. It would appear, that some of these teachers are not 
merely ignorant, but cunning, since they ‘ walk in craftiness, and 
handle the word of God deceitfully.” 

P 3 * What 
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‘ What I have asserted I know to be a fact with regard to the 
description of persons I have been speaking of. Look at the nu- 
merous applications made by these men for licences at the Quarter 
Sessions. It has been proved that they are self-instructed, self- 
ordained, and six days in the week constantly employed in their 
daily occupations, They are cobblers, tailors, thatchers, and com- 
mon masons, and who every Sabbath-day deck themselves in the 
sable garb of sanctity, hired at a pawnbroker’s shop, to ornament 
their ecclesiastical calling, the better to entrap the ignorant and 
unwary. Let me ask what instruction can these poor ignorant 
creatures furnish ? Can ‘“ the blind lead the blind ?” “ Shall not 
both fall into the ditch?” By their fruits they shall be known. 
You will scarcely see them, but they are creeping into houses, 
leading captive silly women laden with sins, led away with divers 
lusts, by assuming to themselves the direction of their consciences, 
and who detain them in bondage, by keeping them ever learning, 
and never leading them to the knowledge of the truth. Therefore, 
as Timothy was courageous and faithful in discharging the duties 
of his ministry, so ought we the lawful ministers of Christ be cou- 
rageous and faithful in the discharge of our ministerial functions, 
and to watch the appearance of false doctrine, and evil practices, 
and oppose their entrance into the Church. He was not intimi- 
dated while opposing the heretics of his day, nor should fear take 
possession of our bosoms while fighting the battles of faith and a 
good conscience. 

‘ These men, or teachers, are ever anxious and busy to em- 
brace every sect or description of persons who separate from the 
Establishment. ‘ But be not deceived, God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he reap.” And let me 
remind those who are followers of such hypocritical and false 
teachers, and blind guides, that they are to be had accursed who 
presume to say, that a man shall be saved by the law, or sect 
which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life ac- 
cording to that law, or the principles of the sect to which he be- 
longs. Holy Scripture doth set out unto us, only the name of 
Jesus Christ, whereby men can be saved. You may rely on it, 
and I believe what I say, that if the ordinances of the Church 
cannot confer salvation as a mean of God’s appointment, those of 
the sectaries cannot. We may learn from Malachi that it is the 

‘duty of the people to seek the law at the priest’s mouth, for he is 
the Lord’s messenger. They are not to run hither and thither, 
but to attend regularly to those appointed for their instruction.’ 

Some time afterward, the author bursts forth again: 

‘ Thanks be to God, the authority of the Scriptures and the 
genuineness of the Fathers, are so well established, that we have 
no occasion to fear the wit of the Deist, the learning of the philo- 
sopher, nor the impotent malice of the Dissenter. Cromwell has 
left behind him a character of two religions which deserves some 
notice. Of the Quakers, he confessed that he “ found them in- 
corruptible ;” but of the Presbyterians, he was often heard to say, 
‘¢ T am the only man who has known how to subdue that insolent 
sect, which can suffer none but itself.” ’ 

Again, 
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Again. we have another splendid passage : 

‘ in parishes where there are Suinday-schools established, ie 
greater part of the young can read; and were libraries also formed, 
stored with books for the young, their minds would be matured 
as they gradually rose into manhood, and fortified against the 
seductive influence of pernicious publications, These pestilenti 
writings are to be seen but too frequently in the houses of the 
poor, and the dissenting poor in particular, For the truth of this 
assertion, I am able to prove, that at this instant, man dissenting 
itinerant preachers are active in coy pie ing Senza gg | io al 
ages and sects religious tracts and other cheap works, consistent 
with their profession, but disgraceful to preachers of the Gospel, 
a title they assume to themselves, with a view to withdraw the 
ignorant and unwary from the Established Church to the Cenven- 
ticle, as the surest method of accomplishing her ruin. This fact 
is sufficient to convince every person how wickedly officious the 
dissenting teachers are at this moment, to sap and undermine the 
foundation of our excellent Establishment in church and state. 
The better to preserve the young from falling into the hands of 
such crafty and designing men, I recommend the frequent perusal 
of the 13th chap. of the Acts, where St. Luke informs us that when 
‘«¢ Elymas the sorcerer sought to turn away the deputy from the 
faith,” St. Paul addressed him in the following remarkable: words, 
and which I wish every person would address to those itinerants 
wherever they meet them: — “ O! full of all subtlety and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?” It is 
deserving of the consideration of such men, that St. Paul pro« 
nounces an anathema against persons of this description, and even 
cautions those to whom he wrote of listening to them though they 
appeared as angels of light. Such men by their pernicious doe- 
trine shut up the kingdom of heaven against every persom except 
those of their own party, and make void the word of God by their 
false glosses and pernicious doctrine.’ : 

We certainly have seen something like this before: but whether 
in some old specimens of Friar Gerund’s pulpit-eloquence, or im 
the vehemence of Partridge the almanack-maker when he was ae¢- 
cused of being dead, we find it difficult to ascertain. 

Though we cannot give Mr. Easton credit for discretion in an 
part of his essay, two passages display his learning. In the one, 
he mentions as a warning to separatists from the Church of 
England, that ‘ it is a fact, that Novatian was severely censured 
for leaving the unity of the Church, and for that cause was pro- 
claimed to be without the pale of it.’ —In the other, he shews the 
antiquity of confirmation as an ecclesiastical rite : 

‘ Confirmation is a very old ceremony; it is as old as the 
patriarchal ages. ‘Thus when Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, he followed the same plan as that practised in our excellent 
Church. It was done by the imposition of hands. Jacob laid 
his hands on his grandsons, and said, “ God, in whose sight my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac walked, who has fed me all my life to 
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on sy, the Angel who redeemed me from alJ adversity, bless 

It may perhaps be mentioned as a third instance of the author’s 

antiquarian knowlege that, when speaking of ‘ dissenting preachers,’ 
he says, ‘ Our blessed Lord who well knew these kind of people, 
repeatedly styles them hypocrites, blind guides, serpents, a gener- 
ation of vipers, and of all such he positively declares, that they 
shall not escape the damnation of hell.’ In urging that the young 
: moral twigs should be bent betimes, and that it is conducive to 
" «ne glory of God that the seeds of grace should be sown and 
sprout out betimes,’ the writer observes very forcibly that ‘ by fre- 
quenting our Church they will be kept from those houses raised 
in opposition to her, and learn to detest their principles.’ If by our 
Church the learned clergyman meant the church at Hurtsborn 
Priors, the proposition seems indisputable. 

* When at church,’ he goes on to say, ‘ they will be taught to 
pray to Almighty God, to deliver and protect them from all 
*¢ sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion ; from all false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism, from hardness of heart, and contempt of God’s 
word and commandments.”’ 

As to this crime of schism, we have often read with admiration 
the following passage in the Liberty of Prophecy; which our 
opinion of Mr. Easton will not permit us to insult his understand- 
ing by quoting for his benefit, but which we copy for the use 
of those who can appreciate good sense wherever they find it, 
and who would pay more deference to the wisdom of a dead 
et than to the power of promotion which resides in a living 
prelate. 

“« Few churches,” says Taylor, “ that have framed bodies of 
confession and articles will endure any person that is not of the 
same confession ; which is a plain demonstration that such bodies 
of confession and articles do much hurt by becoming instruments 
of separating and deceiving communions, and making unnecessary 
or uncertain propositions a certain mean of schism and disunion. 
But those men would do well to consider, whether or no such pro- 
ceedings do not derive the guilt of schism upon them who least 
think it, and whether of the two is the schismatic, he that makes 
unnecessary and (supposing the state of things) inconvenient impo- 
sitions, or he that disobeys them because he cannot without doing 
violence to his conscience believe them? He that parts commu- 
nion, because without sin he could not entertain it, or they that 
have made it necessary for him to separate, by requiring such 
conditions, which to no man are simply necessary, and to this par- 
ticular are either sinful or impossible.” 


Art. 16. Robinson Crusoéus. Latiné scripsit F. J. Goffaux, 
Humaniorum Litterarum Professor in Lycceo Imperiali. Editio 
Nova, cui accedunt Annotationes. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Wil- 
son. 1820. 

We consider this as a very good idea. Boys of some imagin- 
ation, and of some attainments in Latin, may possibly be attracted 
to read this work as a voluntary task ; and, if so, we think om 
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they will find it converted into a pleasure. If we speak for our- 
selves, we can say that it has revived all our early fondness for one 
of the most delightful of boyish books; and we sit down with 
thankfulness to acknowlege the gratification which this German 
translator of it has conferred on us. 

We are far, however, from allowing that, in the arrangement of 
his abridged Robinson Crusoe, he has preserved all the charm of 
the original story ; on the contrary, we object to several alter- 
ations; and particularly to the omission of the wreck, from which 
Robinson derived so many comforts in his solitary state: but, on 
the whole, the Latin is still very entertaining, and grows in inte- 
rest as we advance. 

It is late indeed to panegyrize Robinson Crusoe: but we must 
take this opportunity of maintaining, with all our might, that no 
subsequent writer has succeeded so well in making the imagin- 
ation the high road to virtuous feeling, and sensible reflection, as 
De Foe did in his Robinson Crusoe. The rational piety of this 
excellent narration; its warm, simple, and beautiful reference of 
all the events of life to a gracious and over-ruling Providence ; 
patience under misfortunes; the whole circle of such Christian 
duties as could be practised in so contracted a sphere ; — all this, 
and how much more ! — where is it all combined with such enter- 
tainment, with such universally interesting details? This charm- 
ing tale has awakened, we have no doubt, the dormant fancy of 
thousands ; and who that reflects on the share that fancy takes, in 
stirring up the wonders of the human mind, can refuse highly to 
appreciate the works that contribute, so largely and so safely, to 
the developement of that preliminary power ? 

The mention of De Foe, honoured as his name is in the annals 
of fictitious lore, suggests a question which we should be glad to 
have satisfactorily answered, as to the authenticity of the first 
volume of Robinson Crusoe. It has been said, we hear, in print, 
and has often we know been repeated in literary conversation, that 
De Foe was not the author of the first and best volume of this 
interesting work : but that Harley wrote it during his confinement 
in the Tower. Who can satisfy our natural curiosity on this head? 

The translation of this history into Latin must have been a work 
of very considerable difficulty ; executed, as it is, in a highly cre- 
ditable manner, of which our classical readers shall be enabled to 
judge by a few specimens. We shall be very glad if (by any 
recommendation from us) we not only increase the popularity of 
this book among English scholars, but encourage them to attempt 
what we think might be very useful to students in Latin : —to 
take advantage, we mean, of the interest which the best English 
novels naturally excite even in the most dense boys; and, by turn- 
ing some of them, or parts of them, into Latin, to multiply the 
chances of tempting the unwilling into unconscious scholarship. 
It is easy to suggest tales of a proper kind: — “ Rasselas,” ‘* The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” or ‘ Sandford and Merton” possibly ; or any 
other works of a higher or a lower class, provided that they were 
entertaining, might furnish good subjects; so as to effect the ~ 
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sirable object of rousing voluntary attention. The knowlege 
gained in this way is so obviously superior to that which is acquired 
in any other, that we shall not waste our metaphysics on the proof. 

The first passage that we shall select is that in which Robinson 
discovers the footsteps of men on the sand * ; and the subsequent 
sights of horror. 

‘ Primam noctem Robinson in arbore egit, ut tutus a feris esset : 
et postera die iter persecutus est. Nec multum vie confecerat, ciim 
extremam insule partem versis meridiem attigit. Solum nonnullis 
in locis erat arenosum. Dum autem tendit ad tractum terre in 
mare procurrentem, ecce pedem fert retro ; tum pallescere, contre- 
miscere, oculos circumferre, et subito herere quasi fulmine repen- 
tino ictus. Videt nimirim quod hic visurum se nungudam speraverat, 
vestigia hominum arene impressa ! | 

‘Tum ille territus undique circumspicit ; audito vel levissimo 
Soliorum strepitu stupet, sensusque adeo perturbantur ut stet inops 
consilit 3 tandem colledtie viribus fugam corripit, guast instarent a 
tergo, nec pre terrore respicere ausus est. At ecce repenté substitit. 
Metus in horrorem vertitur. Videt nimirim fossam rotundam 
atque in medio ignis extincti focum. Quem circa, horresco referens, 
crania, manus, pedes, aliaque corporis ossa aspicit, execrandas reli- 
guias convivit a quo natura abhorret.’ 

We are perfectly aware of the possibility of finding fault with 
this translation : but, on the whole, we think that it is well and clas- 
sically executed. The name of Robinson must sound odd and un- 
couth to classical ears ; yet we question whether more would not 
be lost than gained by making it Robinsonus, and we are sure 
that Robinso would never succeed. 

The next scene that we shall extract is that in which Robinson, 
accompanied by his man Friday, having built a boat, is launching 
to sea: 

* Robinson, arce relicta+, in tumulo imminente restitit, secum 
paulisper meditaturus, socitumque praire jussit. Tum vite solitariea 
hic acte vicissitudines mente repetit ac recordatus quanta accepisset 
a supremo numine beneficia, lacrymas grati animi indices effundit, 
mantbusque expansis, ex intimo pectore summa cum pietate Deo 
gratias agit. ; (eae ’ 

‘ Tum regionem illam, e0 sibi cariorem quod eam mox relicturus 
erat, oculis perlustravit, hominis instar quit patriam linguit nulla 
cum spe illius ungudm revisende. Oculi tristes madentesque in 
arbore qudvis cujus umbrd olim recreatus fuerat, in opere quolibet 
quod propriis manibus multoque sudore confecerat, defixi herent. 
Ab amicis disjungi sibi videtur. Cum verd tandem lamas ad imum 
montem pascentes conspexisset, faciem avertit ne carissimorum sibt 
animantium aspectu ipse a proposito consilio avocaretur. 

‘ Tandem wicit caritatem animi constantia ; ad fortitudinem se 
ipse exacuit, ulnisque ad regionem totam, veluli eam amplexurus, 

* In the original it is the trace of a single foot. 

+ This would be better relict arce; and we observe other in- 
stances of substituting the rhythm of verse for that of prose. _ 
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expansis, clara voce exclamavit : Valete o calamitatum mearum testes ! 
Valete ! atque hoc ultimo vale inter singultus emisso, in viam que ad 
littus seodat se contulit.’ 

Much feeling is displayed in this description, and it is well 
maintained by the translator. 

We shall finish our extracts and remarks with one other cita- 
tion. Robinson is about to quit his melancholy but dear solitude ; 
and, on his departure, he gives the following excellent directions 
to the English and Spaniards whom he left on the island : 

‘ Quibus convocatis suam Robinson declaravit voluntatem, his 
verbis: * Neminem fore spero, gut mihi jus deneget de rebus meis, 
id est, hdc insuld cum omnibus que in ed sunt, arbitrio meo statu- 
endi. Opto autem ut omnium cujusque vestriim gui hic remansuri 
estis conditio sit beatissima ; atque ad id assequendum, certas leges 
non habentibus meum est instituere, vestrum autem sequt. 

‘<< Hec igitur accipite. 

‘ * Hos ambo Hispanos ego meos in insula vicarios constituo. 
Hi precipient, vos parebitis. His committo apparatum omnem 
bellicum, variaque instrumenta, ed tamen lege ut ili vobis necessaria 
prebeant ; vos autem cum iis honesté in pace vivatis. 

‘“ Ac principio Deum colite; nulla enim civitas firma, nist fun- 
damentum sit pretas. 


¢ “« Proxima pietate sit justitia. Jus suum cuique tribuatur, ac 
ne Cul quis noceat. 

‘ « De ceteris ambo Hispant viderint. Illi fines agris assigna- 
bunt, juraque, prout res postulabit, privata publicaque statuent. 

‘<< Forsan et olim dabitur de vobis audire, aut me aliquandd 
juvabit extremum in hde insulé mihi carissima vite tempus agere. 
Vee illt qui interea instituta mea transgressus fuerit. Ego hominem 
in cymba impositum fluctibus sevissimad tempestate agitatis tradam 
hauriendum.” His auditis, assensére omnes obedientiamque polli- 
citt sunt. 

A little bald Latinity is here discoverable; as in the phrases 
‘declaravit voluntatem ;’ ‘in cymbé impositum * ;’ * obedientiam 
polliciti: but let us remember, ‘* Verum opere in longo,” &c., 
and the difficulty of representing so much vernacular idiom in an 
antient language is very honourably overcome. As we have 
already said, therefore, we hope that the attempt will be hand- 
somely welcomed, and the example judiciously followed. 


Art. 17. Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of the 
Peasantry of Ireland. 8vo. pp. 58. Cadell. 1820. 

The animated and impressive style in which this pamphlet is 
written would have been the least of its merits, had not this very 
animation and impressiveness appeared to spring from the deep 
interest which the author takes in the political, moral, and religious 
improvement of his countrymen. The heart of the Irish, we be- 
lieve, is like the soil of their green island, blessed by nature with 
an exhaustless fertility: whichever get possession, the virtues or 





* This, indeed, is wrong; it should be cymb@ or in cymbam ; 


and perhaps nist fundamentum, &c. fould be snove.comactythen 
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the vices, the feelings of affection to a friend or hostility to a foe, 
gratitude for kindness or revenge for indignities, are fostered 
with care, and grow with unbounded luxuriance. Surely sich a 
teeming soil as this will more gratefully repay the labours of cul- 
ture, than those wastes in which no salutary plant takes root, no 
verdure quickens, but all is repulsive coldness and sterility; yet 
this is the soil which we have left untilled and unweeded, to be 
possessed by a rank and noxious vegetation. 

Rarely have we met with a pamphlet in which were blended 
more good sense and good feeling than the present manifests. 
The author seems well acquainted with the Irish character ; at 
least there is great appearance of fidelity and resemblance in his 
delineations of the peasantry, and much discrimination is exhi- 
bited in his portraits of the Catholic and Protestant priesthood. 
Education, it is well observed, as it applies to the mass of a 
people, is of two kinds ; that of good habits, and that of letters : 
the last combined with or independent of religious instruction. 
The education of good habits obtains most in England ; in Scot- 
land, the education of letters combined with religious instruction : 
while Ireland possesses in some degree the education of letters 
merely, and can boast but little religious instruction and few good 
habits. Every village, indeed, has its school; in which reading, 
writing, and some knowlege of arithmetic, are acquired by those 
who are able to pay the very small stipend of the master: but, if 
the following description of this personage may be considered as 
generic, little good: can be anticipated from his auspiees : 

‘ The country-schoolmaster is independent of all system and 
control ; he is himself one of the people, imbued with the same 
prejudices, influenced by the same feelings, subject to the same 
habits ; to his little store of learning, he generally adds some tra- 
ditionary tales of his country, of a character to keep alive dis- 
content. He is the scribe, as well as the chronicler and the 
pedagogue of his little circle; he writes their letters, and derives 
from this no small degree of influence and profit: but he has open 
to him another source of deeper interest and greater emolument, 
which he seldom has virtue enough to leave unexplored. He is 
the centre of the mystery of rustic iniquity, the cheap attorney 
of the neighbourhood, and, furnished with his little book of prece- 
dents, the fabricator of false leases and surreptitious deeds and 
conveyances. Possessed of important secrets and of useful ac- 
quirements, he is courted and caressed; a cordial reception and 
the usual allowance of whiskey greet his approach, and he com- 
pletes his character by adding inebriety to his other accomplish- 
ments. Such is frequently the rural schoolmaster, a personage 
whom poetry would adorn with primeval innocence and all the 
flowers of her garland! So true it is that ignorance is not simpli- 
city, nor rudeness honesty.’ 

Where the education of good habits has been neglected, the duty 
becomes doubly incumbent to combine religious and moral instruc- 
tion with the education of , letters: because from such a combin- 
atten geod: habits will eventually result. It may be asked, is no 
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provision made in Ireland, then, for religious instruction ? No na- 
tion, says this writer, pays more dearly for it, none values it more, 
and none obtains less. Ireland supports two heavy establishments: 
but from the Protestant the mass of the people may be said to re- 
ceive no instruction, and from the Catholic little that is valuable. 
The Established Church collects its revenues from the whole 
population of the country, without distinction of sects, and confines 
its instruction to a very minute portion : — but, it may be alleged, 
the mass of the people, abhorring the heresy of the Protestant 
church, would reject the services of its ministers. Why should 
we neglect and abandon them on the bare and probably uafounded 
assumption ? at least let us try the experiment. We may not be 
able to detach them from their own church, but is there no means 
of salvation within the pale of it ? Why, then, molest them in their 
creed, in the faith of their forefathers ? Without alienating them 
from that church to which they are bound by so many and such 
powerful ties, we may do much for the people. 

‘ We have heard of one or two of the ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church, who, not content with promoting such plans of 
education as met the scruples of their Catholic parishioners, 
thought it their duty also to care for their spiritual welfare. 
Looking into the books of Catholic divinity, they chose some of 
those tracts of sublime piety with which they abound, had them 
printed at their own expense, and extensively distributed. We 
have known where the minister would seek in his cottage him 
whose religious profession did not permit him to attend at church ; 
and having won his good will by a thousand little acts of kindness 
and good neighbourhood, for which the casualties of life are ever 
making room, would breathe the spirit, and cultivate the feelings, 
and instil the doctrines, which are not of the Church of England, 
or of the Church of Rome, but of the Church of Christ.’ 

We confess ourselves at a loss to reconcile the general eulogy 
which this author pays to the Irish Protestant clergy, with the more 
particular and minute delineations of character which he afterward 
draws of them. No where, says he, is there ‘ amore highly re- 
spectable and exemplary body of men’ than they are; and he 
then points to a spacious field for the exercise of their beneficence. 
Alas! this field seems to them almost a terra incognita, bearing 
the print only of a few solitary footsteps on the dreary waste ! 
The Protestant clergy in the western parts of Ireland, where few - 
resident gentry are to be found, usefully supply their places ; 
living on their tythes as on their estates, more like country-gen- 
tlemen than a Christian priesthood ; not forgetful of the peculiar 
duties of their vocation, but in which as far as they regard a 
Protestant flock they may have little or no occupation. The 
ceremonial of worship, we are told, (p. 24.) is performed, perhaps, 
in a decent manner, and with somewhat of the air and aspect of 
a formula, indicating simply the modus or tenure of a life-estate. 
Surely it is inconsistent to set up such persons as an ‘ exemplary 
body of men,’ when it is added in the very next page that, from 
their style of living, and from the incongruous functions which some 
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of them perform, magisterial and military, as well as ecclesiastical, 
they injure and retard the adyancement of religion and of Protest- 
antism in Ireland. Why does the Protestant church not flourish, 
why does it Jose ground there? ‘We answer by pointing to the 
penal statute-book; by pointing to the clergy of the reformed 
church, and, with all their good and estimable qualities, their pecu- 
liar unfitness.’ It very rarely happens that a Catholic priest 
loses the confidence of his flock, or so sinks himself in the scale 
of moral character as to be deemed unfit for the ministration of 
the Gospel: but such cases have happened; and, when they do, 
it is observed that the poor deserted flock never turn to the Pro- 
testant priest with any hope of deriving religious consolation from 
him. Nor does this arise from sectarian prejudices ; for they 
know little of the Irish peasantry, we are told, who deem their 
attachment to the church of Rome grounded solely on religious 
feelings: but the Catholic priest alone is he who bears on him the 
marks of a clerical character, not only in the eyes of the Catholics, 
but frequently also in the eyes of the Protestant peasantry. Now 
mark the contrast : 

‘ There are to be found, in some of the most Catholic parts of 
Ireland, numerous scattered families of peasants of the Protestant 
communion. These, though they may be punctual in attendance 
at church; though they may, all their lives long, profess an 
abhorrence of popery, yet in sickness, in the hour of death, when 
they turn round the languid eye in search of that consolation, 
which the prejudices, the antipathies, and the partialities of this 
world can no longer bestow — they look only to the priest — the 
Popish ebay priest of that superstition they were in the 
constant habit of reviling. He is sent for, and the dying Chris- 
tian, rather than be without all spiritual aid, submits to renounce 
the religion, which perhaps he yet prefers. He dies a Catholic. 
This is by no means a rare case, it is one of every-day occurrence ; 
and we believe we account for it correctly, in attributing it to the 
absence of every thing clerical in the character of the Protestant 
clergyman ; to his possessing, in the eyes even of his own proper 
flock, nothing more than the simple characteristics of a well-bred 
and perhaps humane and charitable country gentleman. 

‘ The Catholic priest is sought for, because he has about him all 
the signs of his important vocation, and none other. He is seen 
to be occupied wholly, and devoted exclusively, to the ministra- 
tions of his office ; he has no other pursuit or employment. There 
is more of sympathy too between the order and condition of the 
peasant and that of the Catholic priest ; the latter is used more to 
the humilities of life, he can hear with more patience, and under- 
stand with more distinctness, and enter into the story of his sins 
and his sufferings with more tenderness and feeling, than the dig- 
nified gentleman, who is surrounded with so much of the pomp 
and circumstance of life ; who is lifted up so much above the poor 
peasant, that there is nothing in common between them; and 
whose experience is so rare in ministrations of this sort, and whose 
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character so much of another feature and bearing, that, whatever 
may be his merits in other respects, the spiritual necessities of 
poverty will rarely seek relief in his bosom.’ 

Has the Catholic priest no leisure to impart the blessings of 
education to his flock ? Listen: 

‘ Day and night, without rest or intermission, in the summer 
heats, in the cold and the storm, in the rain and the snows of win- 
ter, he traverses the mountain and the bog on foot and on horse- 
back, in the ordinary course of his ministration. He returns to 
his humble dwelling fatigued, exhausted, and finds perhaps one or 
more messengers from distant parts of his extensive parishes, 
requiring his immediate attendance upon the sick; if he hesitate 
they entreat; if he is obstinate they threaten, and he is forced to 
comply. In the morning he has a station * upon the brow of some 
distant hill; here multitudes on multitudes come crowding to be 
confessed, and night brings him home again, if he be permitted to 
sleep, only to renew with the morning, in a more distant quarter, 
the labours of the past day. On Sundays mass is to be celebrated 
at two or more chapels perhaps many miles asunder, no matter 
how bad the weather, the roaring torrent, or the broken way. The 
last mass and service, and sermon, are not finished till late in the 
day, and till then the priest is not permitted to taste food; no 
matter though he be old, or sick, or infirm. Can such a life of 
labour and exhaustion afford means or opportunity for the improve- 
ment of the people ?’ | 

The cure for the evils of Ireland are, first, conciliation on the 
part of government; not answering complaints by an insurrec- 
tion-act, or punishing every local effervescence by the military. 
Secondly, educate the people, regulate the old schools, and esta- 
blish new: areligious education will alone reach the disease. Let 
it be, if it must be, says this author, the Catholic religion; teach 
it to them: but let it not be the mere catholicity of forms and 
ceremonies ; take care that they are imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and let them have the written word of God. Do not 
proselytize : let the people continue Catholic. At the present 
moment, any attempt to convert them would excite their jealousy, 
inflame their opposition, and multiply difliculties, if it does not 
frustrate all our labour. Several societies, we are happy to 
know, are at this time actively engaged in this holy work, with 
greater or less success according to the measures which they are 
pursuing :— but it is with concern we find that the “ London 
Hibernian Society,” which gives the Gospel to all who are willing 
to receive it, without interfering with the religious profession of the 
people, and which is thus pursuing a plan more adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland than any other that has been tried, is 
working with funds incommensurate to its objects: yet it has 
already established about five hundred schools, in which are 
instructed about sixty thousand children. 





‘* Some cottager’s house where Divine service is performed, and 


the neighbouring people confessed.’ 
We Loy / 
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We beg our friend Philo-Phedrus to be assured that “ the 
times are gone and past,” long since, in which we found it possible 
to extend our notices ‘ to all’ the publications of our fertile press; ) 
and that therefore our omission of the book concerning which he 
writes, and of which we now hear for the first time, is so far from 
being a peculiar that it is a very common case indeed. This plain 
truth will, we trust, be a sufficient apology to him, individually. | 











A long letter has reached us from Mr. Charles Lloyd, jun., 
respecting our account of his poems in the last Review. As we 
have not had an opportunity of communicating it to the writer of 
that article, who is now at a great distance from London, we can 
only state the substance of it. First, Mr. Lloyd denies that he 
had the least idea of being facetious, in those compositions which 
appeared to us to be an effort in that way. Now, among the invo- 
luntary and unconscious acts of man, it certainly is not very usual 
for him to be merry against his will, and without knowing it: 
though such a case, we believe, has happened before now, at least 
inthe judgment of by-standers. Secondly, Mr. L. declares that 
his “ Titus and Gisippus” is ‘ wtterly unlike Diego de Montilla,’ 
with which we have ‘ classed it,’ and that ‘ the march of the story 
is conducted on a plan entirely his own;’ all that he has borrowed 
from the Italian novelist being ‘ the idea of one friend yielding his 
mistress to another, and three proper names.’ Thirdly, as to the 
metre adopted by Mr. L., he asserts that he did not chuse it in 
imitation of Lord Byron, but because he liked it; and that he has ’ 
precedents for using it as the vehicle of serious as well as gayer 
composition, in the example of Shakspeare (varied), Fairfax, Spen- 
ser (varied), Ariosto, and Tasso.— With regard to the “ Desultory 
Thoughts,” Mr. L. pleads guilty to the charge of a mixture of the 
jocose and thegrave, and admits that here the allegation of imitating 
Lord Byron seems ‘ somewhat better founded :’ but the facts, he 
says, are these. ‘ The poem was chiefly written in bed, during ; 
my recovery from an illness which lasted four years and a half. 
At times, I suffered so much while composing it, that I found it 
difficult not to express what I felt. As much as in me lay, I 
resisted this propensity ; and, not chusing to express my feelings 
in their naked anguish, they forced themselves out, as it were, in 
the half-jocose and half-querulous style to which you allude: but 
no thought could be farther from my mind than that of imitating 
either the Italian poets or Lord Byron.’ 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Lloyd will never compose another 

oem under these circumstances, but that in future he will feel 
disposed to be cordially facetious, and happy to acknowlege it. 














Mr. M. C. of Philadelphia writes a letter to us, requesting that 
we ‘will be so good’ as to announce to the public the intended ap- 
pearance of a certain work, and leaves us to pay the postage of 
his trans-Atlantic communication. ‘ The gods forbid” that he 
should be offended, if we inform him that all this is not considered 
in:Europe as either very polite or very just. 
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